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PREFACE. 



The present is an attempt to deal with Legis- 
lation as a science. An outline of it will be 
found in the Introduction. I am sensible of its 
imperfections. To do the subject justice, each 
part into which it has been divided would 
require a separate treatise, so that there might 
have been as many volumes as there are parts. 
But this would have been to render it useless 
to those for whose perusal it is more imme- 
diately intended, — I mean. Members of the 
Legislature. 

If it shall be deemed presumptuous in a 
practitioner before Parliament to pretend to 
teach Members their duties, let it be considered 
that it was my practice which enabled me to 
become sensible of their deficiencies, as well as 
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of my own. If they shall bestow as much pains 
in removing their defects, as I have done in 
removing mine, their acts of Legislation will 
henceforth be of a very different description 
from what they have been. 

March^ 1834. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
author's purpose and plan unfolded. 

If it shall be asked what qualifications I bring 
to the execution of a task which has not before 
been attempted *» I answer, that I received the 

* I do not consider theelaboralions of the late Mr. Jeremy 
Bentham as any i^proach to the attempt whidi I am about 
to make. He deals in details. I deal with principles, and 
use details only ior the purposes of illustration. He pulk 
down and rebiulds. I take men and things as I find theai» 
and my positions apply to them at all times and in ail 8itii> 
ations. 

Still less do I consider the lucubrations of Dr« Paley as 
any anticipation of what I am about to do^ Every l^^ator 
ought to have regard to expediency ; but expediency is a 
consequence, not a principle, and on^t not to be the found- 
ation of any legislative measure. A system of expedients is 
not only destructive of principle, but is destructive of itsdfi 
It puts off the evil day, only to create an accumulation of 
evils, which &11 with the greater severity upon a suffering 
people, when expedients are exhausted. 

A similar observation applies to the greatest possible 

B 
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education of a Writer to the Signet in Scotland, 
and I am a member of that Society ; but since I 
arrived at manhood, I have been employed in 
conducting private bills in Parliament, and for 
several years in attending to public bills for Scot- 
land, besides appeals to the House of Lords and 
to the Privy Council. I do not mention these 



happiness principle of Mr. Bentham. The general good 
ouglit certainly to be the object of all good government ; 
and there can be no good government without good legis- 
lation, of which the consequence will be, the happiness of 
the individuals who live under it, as far as that can be a 
consequence from good legislation. But the happiness of 
individuals rests with themaelves, rather than with their 
government; and the general good, and the happiness of in- 
dividuals, is the end, not the means, of legislation. It is a 
perversion of terms in Mr. Bentham to call his system a 
principle. The greatest happiness principle, in the way he 
puts it, would lead to the greatest possible misery. We are 
all unquestionably susceptible of pleasure and of pain, which 
Mr. Bentham makes the motive as well as the spring of 
action. But pleasure and pain affect us very differently, and 
it has been the aim of philosophers to teach us how to con- 
trol our desire of pleasure, and how we ought not to yield 
to the feeling of pain. In a word, every good ethical writer 
has made virtue (not merely as opposed to vice, but as in- 
cluding the proper exercise of our active powers, and the 
due cultivation of our social affections,) the foundation of 
happiness, but Mr. Bentham has not attempted (nor could 
he have succeeded, if he had made the attempt) to make 
happiness the foundation of virtue. 

The scattered notices to be found in different treatises 
have afforded me assistance ; but there is no substantive 
work which has superseded what I am now to attempt. 
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things as conferring qualifications. These must 
ever be of individual attainment*; and I have ob- 
served, in life, that the bulk of mankind, though 
they are conversant with the practice, know little 
of the principle of the business in which they 
are engaged, or of any other, — but having come 
in contact with men and things in Parliament 
for nearly half a century, I could not fail to 
receive impressions ; and this work will show 
whether the impressions I have received are 
right, and whether the matters to which they 
have given rise are rightly handled. 

In tracing up things to principles, or, rather, 
in attempting to find the principle of things, 
writers have been fond of reasoning upon man, 
as they conceive him to be, in his savage state. 
I say, as they conceive him to be, for they them- 
selves have never so seen him ; and, even in the 
most savage state in which he has been found, he 
is different in different situations. But their 
mode of dealing with mankind is fallacious in 
another respect. Man has always been found in 
a civilised as well as a savage state, and in differ- 
ent stages of advancement. * One generation 
transmits its improvements to another ; and each 

♦ " If," says an elegant writer (Ferguson on Civil Society), 
whose unpretending octavo has been overwhelmed by pon- 
derous quartos, << we are asked where the state of nature is 
" to be found, we may answer, It is here : and it matters not, 

B 2 
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generation improves upon the former. As man 
proceeds in improvement, his faculties are en- 
larged, and the powers of his mind become of 
more importance than the powers of his body. 
A moral force arises, infinitely more powerful 
than physical force. The rules as well as the 
8))rings of action multiply. He who deals with 
those rules must deal with them as they exist in 
his own time ; but he should, no doubt, extend his 
views to the past, for the purpose of seeing how 
things past bear upon things present, and how 
tilings present as well as past ought to be ap- 
plied to things future. 

I tlicrcfore take man, as I know him, in his 
civilised state. Though Great Britain is the 



*' whether we arc understood to speak in the island of Great 
*' Britain, or the Cape of Good Hope, or the Straits of Ma- 
** gellan. While this active being is in the train of em- 
** ploying his talents, and of operating on the subjects around 
'< him, all situations are equally natural. If we are told, that 
'< vice at least is contrary to nature ; we may answer, It is 
" worse ; it is folly and wretchedness. But, if nature is only 
*^ opposed to art, in what situation of the human race are the 
'< footsteps of art unknown ? In the condition of the savage, 
** as well as that of the citizen, are many proofs of human 
** invention ; and, in either, is not in any permanent station, 
** but a mere stage through which this travelling being is 
** destined to pass. If the palace be unnatural, the cottage 
« is so no less ; and the highest refinements of political and 
** moral apprehension are not more artificial in their kind 
** than the first operations of sentiments and reason.' 
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sphere of my thoughts and actions, yet the prin- 
ciples I shall inculcate will be found applicable 
to every state, and to every form of govern- 
ment. 

I apply myself to legislation ; by which I mean, 
the exercise of the supreme power of the state, 
in making or enforcing rules of action. It has, 
or ought itself to have, rules of action. 

1# It ought to be ripely advised, before it acts. 

3. It ought to know when it ought to act, 
and when it ought to refrain from acting. 

3. It ought to be cautious, and never precipi- 
tate, in acting. 

These rules may be sufficient for its general 
guidance ; but, though supreme itself, with refer-, 
ence to the community intrusted to its care, it 
is itself subject to the laws of God, which, ex- 
cepting in as far as they have been revealed, are 
the ways of Providence, as they are manifested 
in His works and in the course of things. 

4. The acts of the legislature, therefore, should 
never interfere with these laws. They are 
paramount ; and its acts can only be in con- 
formity to them. It cannot enforce them : 
they rest upon a higher sanction. It has 
only to take care that it does not infringe 
them. 

God has said to our first parent, " In the 
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sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.*' (Ge- 
nesis, iii. 19.) 

5. The legislature, therefore, should not hinder 
any man from freely exerting his labour. 

God has also said, by our Saviour, that " As 
you would that men should do unto you, do 
ye also to them likewise.'* (St. Luke, vi. 31.) 

6. The legislature, therefore, should, in all its 
acts, have regard to this commandment. 

But the legislature is also amenable to public 
opinion. 

7. It ought therefore to have regard to public 
opinion. 

8. It ought to prescribe rules for its own con- 
duct, as well as lay down rules of action for 
others. 

In order that the legislature may be well ad- 
vised when and ^how it ought to act, it must 
receive the means of enabling it to exercise its 
functions : that is, its members must be well 
instructed ; and, in order that public opinion 
may be right, all the members of the community 
should receive instruction. 

The task, therefore, which I have undertaken, 
embraces — 

1. Education, and establishments for educa- 
tion. 

2. Religion, and establishments for religion. 
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3. Jurisprudence, and establishments for dis- 
pensing justice. 

4. Industry, and the exercise of it. 

5. Public opinion, in so far as the legislature 
is concerned. 

6. The rules and forms of legislative proceed- 
ings. 
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PART I. 

EDUCATION. 



CHAPTER I. 

OBJECTS OF EDUCATION. 

^HE main object of education is to develope the 
powers of man, and to store his mind with useful 
information. 

Concurrent with this object, education is to 
instruct him in his duties to God and to his fel- 
low-creatures. 

If we survey establishments for education in 
our own country, or in any other country, how 
little are they calculated to promote those objects I 

While children, we learn to speak our own 
language, without effort. As far as speaking 
goes, Nature thus points out to us how a num- 
ber of languages might be learned without effort, 
and spoken at the same time. The acquirement 
of reading and writing, of grammar, prosody, and 
composition, are different matters : the fa- 
cihty acquired in the nursery, or in infancy, of 
speaking a language, serves to show how much 
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trouble may be saved in this respect. Never- 
theless, it is remarkable, that while much pains 
have been taken, and much time has been be- 
stowed, to make our youth (at least, at our great 
schools) proficients in Latin and Greek, very 
little attention has been paid to the proficiency 
they ought to attain in their own language. The 
acquisition of the power of speaking different 
languages at the same time, as in the nursery, 
or of learning different languages at the same 
time, has never been attended to in this country, 
or in any other country. 

Modem Europe owes a debt of gratitude to 
the Christian clergy. When the barbarism of 
the middle ages had destroyed all learning else- 
where, its remains still found a refuge in religious 
houses, and the memorials of ancient acquire- 
ments there preserved formed the dawn of learn- 
ing in Europe, at a subsequent period. But the 
situation thence arising has proved unfortunate. 
The clergy knew little else than Latin. To give 
them importance, the service of the Church was 
performed in Latin. The Reformation freed 
this country of this absurdity in religion. But 
to this day, it maintains its influence in edu- 
cation. At our great schools, and to a consider- 
able extent in every school, boys spend some 
eight or nine years of their boyhood learning 
little else excepting Latin and Greek. 
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The knowledge of any language is of use only 
as it enables us to become acquainted with the 
knowledge and attainments of the people by 
whom it was spoken. As the root of most of the 
languages of modern Europe, Latin and Greek 
should continue to be taught, but they should 
not be exclusively taught. An accurate know- 
ledge of them is of very little use in the business 
of life. We shall never be without proficients 
in these languages sufficient for the purposes of 
ancient learning, though we put modern lan- 
guages and other useful branches of education 
upon an equal footing in respect to teaching with 
these languages. 

The learning a language, though it exercises 
the industry, does not develope the mental 
powers, of youth. But, in after-life, it is of more 
importance that the minds of young men should 
be enlarged, than that they should be crammed 
with Latin and Greek, or any language whatever; 
the method taken to teach which, in this country, 
moreover, rather tends to cloud and restrain 
than promote the expansion of tlieir intellectual 
powers. 

A child itself points out the course which 
should be followed in its education. It is ob- 
servant and imitative of every thing around it. 
Its little acts of observance and imitation call 
forth its powers. In whatever it observes others 
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engaged, it is eager to be engaged too. Every 
thing that occurs makes an impression upon it. 
Education, then, begins in the nursery, or in in- 
fancy ; and what is begun in the nursery, or in 
infancy, should be continued at school. What^ 
ever is there taught, should be so taught as to 
hold out proper subjects of imitation, and con- 
vey useful impressions. The curiosity of children 
is unbounded, and this curiosity should be en- 
couraged, not repressed. The stories which de- 
light them in the nursery, or in early age, should 
be continued at school. The lessons of the day 
should be preceded by the reading of a story to 
the whole school, either by the master, or by one 
of the children who is able to read. Children 
who are thus delighted to hear a story read by 
another will desire to be able to read a story 
themselves. The object of learning their lesson 
will be impressed upon them, and learning it will 
become a pleasure. 

Natural history presents a wide field, both in 
the way of stories and as the means of impress- 
ing upon young minds the wonders of creation, 
in the living creatures that abound upon the 
earth, in the water, and in the air, as to which ap- 
propriate observations may be made by teachers 
who are qualified to make them. 

As children advance in their progress, the 
reading of voyages and travels should be substi- 
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tuted for the reading of stories and natural his- 
tory. History, ancient and modem (I mean the 
history of nations), should follow after voyages 
and travels ; and part of the business of the day, 
in all stages of elementary education, should be 
a portion of reading. 

As education begins in infancy, so do the first 
impressions of religion, which should be con- 
firmed at school : for which purpose, at assem- 
bling in school, a short prayer should be put 
forth by the master, in the presence of the whole 
school, assembled together for this purpose, 
though they should be taught in different rooms. 

It is unfortunate that differences in the form 
rather than the substance of religion should pre- 
sent difficulties in the way of what further ought 
to be done in this respect in preparatory schools. 
But as Christians agi'ee in the main points of 
their faith, and as the memories of children are 
strengthened by exercise, and as their minds are 
sharpened by questions which, moreover, afford 
a ready way of giving them early impressions of 
religion, a catechism, perhaps, may be prepared 
and settled, so as not to offend the particular tenets 
of any sect of Christians, none of whom can raise 
any reasonable objection to the use of the New 
Testament as a class book for children. But 
there are many reasons, besides those springing 
from different persuasions, why the Old Testa- 
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ment should not be read at schools. Children 
are incapable of distinguishing between those 
parts of it which are matter of history, and those 
which are inspired ; not to mention that the laws 
of Moses, though proper for the Jews at the time 
they were propounded, have been superseded 
by the Christian dispensation. 

Geography and astronomy immediately con- 
nect themselves with religion. Npthing can 
tend to convey stronger impressions, to a young 
mind, of the power of God, than the phenomena 
of the spheres, and more particularly all that be- 
longs to the motion of the earth and of the hea- 
venly bodies, the succession of day and night, 
and of the seasons. The higher branches and 
the details of those sciences must be reserved for 
a more advanced period ; but the parts of geo- 
graphy and astronomy which show the wonders 
of creation cannot be too soon unfolded to the 
minds of youth. 

A child learns to count almost as soon as it 
learns to speak : arithmetic, therefore, should 
form an early branch of a child's education. 

The art of writing here becomes necessary ; 
and writing should precede arithmetic. 

As all children are imitative, the means of 
learning the art of drawing should be put within 
their reach at an early period. 

They are also fond of music, and, as a recre- 
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ation aiul rtmusomont, it would be well, if the 
ploaNuro ihonco to Iw derived could be some- 
tiiuc(« iiiVoriUHl to them. 

In all that rehitos to the expansion of the 
nuncls ot* youth, care must be taken to preserve 
\\mv hoahh. The moans of doing so, however, 
holong \o tho parents more than to the teacher; 
hut ho is so to toaoh as not to injure health. 
IMay IN natiynil to ohiUhvn, and conducive to their 
lumhh. It shouUi not bo interfered with further 
than to \v\\v\\ thorn, that there is a time for work 
m woll an a tinu^ tor phu\ and that in their play 
thoy aro not to hurt oaoh other. These things 
rohito U\ tho propanUory |nirts of education ; 
and tho no\t oonsitloration is, how and to what 
MHlunI (ho)' ought ti^ bo atlbrdeil. 
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Ah It is open tor every one in this country 
(and it ought to be so in every country) to raise 
himself fmm tho lowest to the highest station in 
life, so the means of instruction should be af 
forded to the lowest as well as the highest sub- 
ject m the state. 

. It is not that the lower orders should become 
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learned, but that their manners and their morals 
should receive the improvement to which in- 
struction is conducive ; and as genius is not con- 
fined to any gradation in society, so it should 
have the means of showing and elevating itself 
wherever it may be found. 

The plan of education should be such, as not 
to depend upon extraordinary acquirements 
in the teacher, but to render ordinary acquire- 
ments in him the means of calling forth the exer- 
cise of extraordinary acquirements, which might 
otherwise lie dormant in his scholars. 

When Prussia has set a modem example, in 
this respect, which France has sent a special 
messenger, of the highest order and acquire- 
ments, to investigate and embody for her consi- 
deration and use. Great Britain cannot be an 
indifferent spectator in such a case. 

In England there have been numerous and 
some magnificent endowments, for the purposes 
of education, by individual subjects, and by 
some of her sovereigns ; but very little has been 
done by the state. In the year 1818, however, 
a statute was passed for enquiring concerning 
charities for the education of the poor, 58 Geo. S. 
c. 91. J which was amended in the following year, 
59 Geo. 3. c. 81., when there were excepted from 
its operation the universities, and the great 
schools by name, and every school which had a 
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special visitor. Positive injustice was thefdbj 
done to tlie upper ranks, by withholding from 
them the benefit of an enquiry which was ex- 
tended to the lower orders. But nothing has 
yet been done upon the numerous and volumi- 
nous reports made by the commissioners ap- 
IH)inted to make the enquiries directed. 

Wliile tlie rich state of England has been thus 
n^ligent of the instruction of children, the poor 
^ state of Scotland made a provision in this be- 
half which has been attended with the most 
beneficial results in that country. In the y^ur 
1696, an Act was passed by the Parliament of 
Scotland, W. S. Pari. 1. sess. 6. c.26., by which 
every parish was provided with a school and 
a schoolhouse. The stipend thereby provided 
for parish schoolmasters having become inade- 
quate, it was directed by an Act of the British 
Parliament, that tlie salary of any parish school- 
master should not be less than 300 merks Scots 
(16/. 17*. 6rf.), nor more than 400 merks Scots 
(S2/. 10^.) per annum, besides school fees. (48 
Geo. 3. c. 54.) 

Attempts had been previously made in Scot- 
land to establish (or, as the Scottish acts have it, 
to plant) schools, but they do not appear to have 
been successful ; for, at the period when the esta- 
blishment of schools was made compulsory in 
every parish, we have the testimony of an eye- 
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witness to the fact, that Scotland was then in 
the worst state of ignorance and depravity.* Two 
generations, however, did not pass away before 
Scotland became, and has since continued, the 
most intelligent and the most moral of any nation 
in Eurc^. There is hardly a person in the low 
country, even of the lowest grade of society, 
who cannot read and write ; and, in the High- 
lands and Islands, much has lately been done to 
extend the benefits of youthful instruction. 

How is England to establish preparatory 
schools ? Is she to impose a rate upon the pro- 
prietors of every parish, as Scotland has done, 
to defray the expense ? 

This she must do, unless the numerous chari- 
ties established by private bounty can be con- 
verted into general preparatory schools. 

Is there any reason why they should not be 
so? The universities, and great schools by 
name, and every school that has a special visitor, 
having been excepted from the statutory en- 
quiry concerning charities, they form no part of 
our present consideration, even though they did 
not belong to a subsequent part of it. But has 
there been any charity reported upon which has 
not been perverted and abused ? Is this perver- 
sion and abuse to be suffered to continue ? 

* Fletcher of Saltoun. 
c 
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Hilt In (he property tliat has been endowed to 
bo violated ? No. It is to be held sacred. The 
property was bestowed for the purposes of educa- 
ti<iii : the property so bestowed is to be applied to 
the purposes of* education still. Even if these 
eharities had not been perverted and abused, the 
matters directed to be taught, and the manner of 
teaehiiiff them, though perhaps suited to the pe- 
riod of the endowment, or being all or the best 
that eould then be had, have become useless in 
the progress of society. Isolated and exclusive as 
many c»<* these charities are, they hardly admit of 
se|mrate improvement, even tliough they had not 
been abused ; but. amalgiunatcd into one mass, for 
the purptises ot* general instruction, the abro- 
gate ol* them may be rendered highly usefuL 
If the lonnders were yet in being, with their 
minds enlargeil and im])roved by the advance- 
iniMil of society. tlu\v would probably all join in 
eonNentitig to this amalg:miation ; but when indi- 
vidnjils give their pro])erty in mortmain for a 
ehiiritable pnrpose, they create a pubUc trust for 
pnhhc* purposc\S| whicli vary with the changes of 
Nncic'ty, and cannot riH^eive effect unless alter- 
ulions be maik^ by the supreme power of the 
slate, in conformity to these changes. By the 
very nature of the ondowment, therefore, the 
founder constitutes the supreme power of the 
state a superintending trustee for the execution 
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of the trust, for the purpose for which it was 
given, namely, the improvement of the commu^ 
mty^ by means of instruction ; which must cease 
to be productive of improvement, unless the 
means be adapted to the state of society for the 
time being. Coupled with a public purpose for 
the attainment of which all those endowments 
were made, the property endowed becomes by 
the endowment public property, to be always 
preserved, but to be used and applied by the 
supreme power of the state, in the manner 
which may from time to time appear best cal* 
culated to promote the object of the founder, 
namely, the instruction of youth in the way in 
which youth should be instructed* 

When the land of England is suffering from 
the operation of restrictive com laws, and the 
abuses of ill-administered poor laws, it is not 
desirable to create any direct charge upon it, 
which will not be the less severely felt that the 
owners imd occupiers of the soil have been 
themselves the authors of those restraints and 
abuses. But, in truth, every other class has been 
equally exclusive. Every interest has sought to 
benefit itsdUT at the expense of the consumes*. 
Thus all have suffered ; but the consequences, 
according to the ways and the retribution of 
Providence, are now recoiling upon the authors 
of the exclusion. 

c 2 
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A similar observation may be made with re^ 
spect to annual grants for the purposes of edor 
cation. When, through the sacrifices of industry 
to revenue, the pubUc income has become defi«- 
cient, it is not wise to increase the deficiency by 
such grants, until the restraints which fetter and 
repress industry shall be removed. Moreover; 
annual grants are comparatively of little avail, 
until the object and the manner of their appli- 
cation shall be defined and settled. 

But the definition and accomplishment of the 
object ought not to be delayed. As in Scotland, 
so in England, there ought to be a preparatory 
school in every parish. Where parishes, how- 
ever, are large, and in towns, one school for 
every parish will not be sufficient. The parish 
should be divided into districts, and a school 
established for each district. As the expense of 
building and providing school premises should 
be thrown upon the owners of the soil, in coun- 
try parishes, and the expense of maintenance 
and repair should be borne, one half by the 
owner and the other half by the occupier of the 
soil ; so, in towns, the expense of buOding and 
providing school premises should be cast upon 
the owners of houses, and the expense of main.- 
tenance and repair should be divided between 
the owner and the occupier. 

But, in the present situation both of town and 
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countijy it should be previously ascertained how 
&r the establishment of preparatory schools can 
be accomplished by means of the property re* 
ported upon by the Commissioners for enquiring 
concerning charities, before any charge is laid 
upon lands or houses for the purposes of edu- 
cation. 



CHAP. HI. 

ATTENDANCE AT AND REGULATION OF PRE* 

PARATORY SCHOOLS. 

Prussia has said, that all parents shall send 
their children to the schools which the state 
has established. There cannot be compulsion 
in a free country ; nor is it necessary. Parents 
who themselves know the benefit of education, 
or feel the want of it, are eager to send their 
children to school.* 

* An English lady, who married in Scotlandi was accosted 
in the New Town of Edinhurgh, soon afler her arrival there, 
by a female beggar, for charity. She gave twopence to the 
poor woman, who seemed so much overjoyed, that the lady 
was induced to enquire the reason. She replied, the lady's 
bounty would enable her to pay for her child's week's 
schooling. The lady expressed her amazement that, in 
Scotland, even a beggar sent her child to school. 

c 3 
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But the state should know, and should pro- 
vide the means by which tlie schools it esta- 
blishes should produce the effects intended by 
them, as regards those who are to learn, as well 
as those who are to teach, and the matters 
taught. 

In Scotland, the care of every parish school 
has been intrusted to the minister and the 
heritors (proprietors) of the parish, subject to 
the superintendence of the presbytery. A 
similar course should be followed in England. 
The clergyman and proprietors should have the 
care of every parish school, subject to the super- 
intendence of the tliocesan. 

But more should be done in both countries. 
A report should be drawn up every year by the 
schoolmaster, stating the matters taught; the 
total number of scholars, distinguishing those 
learning each branch of instruction ; and, after 
this report shall have been submitted to the 
clergyman and a meeting of the proprietors in 
vestry, held for that purpose, and certified by 
them, it should be forthwith sent to the diocesan 
in England, and the presbytery in Scotland. 
Once in every three years, that is, every fourth 
year, the diocesan in England should send to 
the archbishop of the province, and, in Scotland, 
the presbytery should send to the General As- 
sembly a report, combining the reports of each 
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three yeans ; and the archbishop and the General 
Assembly should once in every six yearsi that 
is» in every seventh year, transmit to His 
Mi^esty, through the Secretary of State fof 
the Home Department, a report, combining 
the substance of each such six previous re^ 
ports^ smd a copy of every such report should 
be laid by the Secretary of State before Parlia^ 
ment 

There does not appter to be any good reason 
why girls as well as boys, until they arrive at 
the age of ten years, should not attend such 
preparatory schools. Nor is there any reason 
why the children of all the inhabitants of the 
parish, whatever may be thein station, should 
not attend such schools? As the old of all 
classes in society meet together in places of 
public worship, why should not the young of 
all classes meet in preparatory schools? The 
moral influence of education, as regards both 
parents and chUdren, may be thus beneficially 
increased. Outward cleanliness and neatness^ 
which are the emblem of inward purity, will 
be promoted. The social affections will be 
cultivated, and general good- will become pre- 
valent 

Not the least good consequence resulting 
from such schools is, that children still reside 
with their parents. Family affection and pa- 

c 4 
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rental authority are strengthened : par^rts who 
have the time, and the means, and the dii^ofli^- 
tion to attend to their children, are still enabled 
to do so ; while the labouring classes, who hxve 
not the time or the means, have their children 
taken care of, while they are employed in the 
labour which is necessary to enable them to 
earn subsistence for their children, as well as 
themselves. 



CHAP. IV. 



ADVANCED SCHOOLS. 



As it should be seen to what extent preparatofy 
schools can be established by means of the 
charitable foundations reported and to be re- 
ported upon by the Commissioners concerning 
charities, before any direct charge is laid upon 
property for this purpose, so it ought to be 
ascertained how far the schools excepted from 
the enquiry of those Commissioners can be 
rendered useful for the purpose of more ad- 
vanced schools, and whether any of them can 
or ought to be used for preparatory schools. 
As the quickest way of arriving at the means 
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of knowledge in these respects, the heads of 
tiiose establishments should be required to re- 
port to Parliament copies of the statutes or 
deeds of their several foundations, with a de» 
scription of the property belonging to each 
foundation ; the annual revenue or return re- 
ceived therefrom, and the mode of application 
therec^, with the matters taught, and the man- 
ner in which they are taught, at such schools* 

ParUament has it in its power to direct further 
enquiries, if the reports thus to be made to it, 
and the information given in these reports, shall 
prove insujfficient But a great deal of inform- 
ation may be speedily obtained, that may be 
useful for the purpose for which it is required. 

As at preparatory, so at our more advanced 
schools, reading should form a portion of the 
business of the day. Ancient should be con- 
trasted with modem history, and contempora- 
neous parts of the histories of different countries 
should be contrasted with each other. The 
lives of eminent men, and the commencement 
of useful inventions or discoveries, at the 
periods to which the histories of particular 
times relate, should also form a part qf the 
matters read; and it would be well if the 
masters were to make apposite, but succincjt, 
remarks upon the matters read. 
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A larger portion of time should not be spent 
in teaching Latin or Greek tliaii is bestowed in 
teaching other languages ; and modern languages 
should be taught, particularly French, German, 
and Italian, as well as ancient languages, among 
which Hebrew should not be forgotten. 

Drawing should not be neglected ; arithmetic 
should be prosecuted ; mathematics, embracing 
navigation, fortification, and architecture, should 
be taught in all the higher as well as lower 
branches. Geography, ancient and modern, 
should be combined with astronomy, and a 
foundation should thus be laid for natural philo- 
sophy. 

The impressions of religion received at pre- 
paratory schools should be confirmed. The 
business of the day should begin with a prayer. 
Portions of the Old Testament may now be read, 
as well as of the New, and every master should 
be qualified to make appropriate remarks upon 
the portions of Scripture so read. The practice 
of attending chapel, as it now exists, should be 
discontinued. In place of impressing youth 
with religious feelings, it tends to extirpate 
them. 

It would be premature to anticipate how the 
objects to be attained through more advanced 
schools can be accomplished, until reports shall 
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be made, giving information in regard to all that 
relates to the schools, exempted from the enquiry 
now making concerning charities. 

But thus much may be anticipated, that all 
these schools should have a well-chosen and 
well-assorted library, to which access should be 
given to the youth attending them, and even to 
enable them to have certain books from the 
library to read at home. 



CHAP. V. 



UNIVERSITIES. 



As reports should be required from the heads of 
the schools excepted from the enquiry concern- 
ing charities, so similar reports should be re- 
quired from the heads of every college in each 
of the two universities also excepted from that 
enquiry. 

Here, too, it would be premature to go into 
details, either as to the matters to be taught, or 
as to the reports to be made, for the purpose of 
seeing that they are taught as they ought to be, 
until full and correct information shall be ob- 
tained concerning every foundation in either 
university; but there are some matters which 
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it may not be unprofitaUe to advert to, even 
before this infonnation can be obtained. 

And the first is, the system of exclusion and 
seclusion, arising from circumstances attending 
college establishments from the periods c^ their 
institution. Most of them were founded in the 
days of popery, and all of them participate of 
the nature of monastic establishments. 

Cambridge has broken through those usages 
in some respects ; but Oxford still adheres to 
the custom of admitting none to the benefits of 
learning, who do not reside within the walls 
of one of her colleges, unless they shall reside in 
lodgings prescribed by her ; which is to throw 
the cloak of discipline over an act of favouritism. 
A parent is surely as competent to choose a 
lodging as to choose a college for his son. 

The benefits of learning are thus confined to 
the numbers of students that can reside in col- 
lege rooms. Now, this is a limit which the 
purposes of learning do not require^ and the 
practice does not tend either to promote the 
moral habits or to strengthen the social affections 
of youth. 

How many parents come to reside in Edin* 
burgh solely for the education of their children, 
and particularly when they arrive at an age fit to 
go to college. If this limit were removed, and 
the matters taught, and the mode of teaching 
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them, better adapted to the enlargement of the 
minds of youth, numbers of parents would re- 
sort to Oxford or Cambridge, as they do to 
Edinburgh, to superintend the conduct of their 
sons while they attended the University; no 
superintendence of which can be so wholesome, 
or so beneficial, as that of their parents. 

Circumstances experienced in Edinburgh sug- 
gest another consideration. The salaries of many 
of the professorships there, are under, and 
few of them above, 100/. per annum. In that 
University, professors must depend upon their 
own exertions for their support; and there is 
no other mode of teaching. The mode of con* 
veying instruction, therefore, is by giving lee* 
tures or discourses on the department of science 
or of art, committed to their elucidation ; and 
the number of pupils that attend the lectures 
depends upon the knowledge and the industry 
of the professors. For attaining the most per- 
fect knowledge of ancient languages, perhaps 
the mode of teaching them at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge may be conducive to that perfection ; 
but, even with reference to unspoken language^, 
as well as to all languages, it would be Veil 
that lectures were given, as to the sound and 
termination of their words, the structure of their 
sentences, and the root and idiom of the Ian*r 
guage, contrasted, as far as the koowledge of the 
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profesior enabled him to contrast them» with 
those of other languages^ and particularly q£ our 
own. 

That lectures form the best method of om- 
veying instruction, is evident from the &ct, that^ 
wherever there is no foundation which provides 
otlierwise for the teacher, every branch of adence 
or of art is taught by giving lectures. It is not 
by any thing that a teacher can do, that a pei&ct 
knowledge of the art or science over which he 
presides can be attained by his pupiJbs. The 
dfigree of attainment rests with the pupils themr 
selves. Nor is any thing tiiat can be done in 
college suiKcient to give the student a complete 
knowledge of all that bdongs to the science or 
the art, a knowledge of which is to be attained. 
But the curiosity of students is excited more by 
lectures than it can be by any other mode of 
traching. The broad and leading featiures of 
Ncionco and of art arc thereby strongly imprinted 
upon thoir minds. The way in which they can 
complete their knowledge of them is laid open 
to thorn, and the books they ought to read are 
made known to them. 

Moreover, the professor may interrogate as 
well M lecture, and invite his pupils to commu^ 
nicnte freely with him, for the purposes of re- 
ceiving explanations, which the student may find 
necessary to enable him to understand what has 
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been stated to him, and for removing doubts or 
perplexities from his mind, ivhich the statement 
may have occasioned. 

But, after all, the main object is to expand the 
minds of youth, and to give them the power and 
the means of acquiring knowledge themselves ; 
and there is no method by which this can be 
done so well, or by which the principles of 
things can be so forcibly impressed upon tiieir 
minds, as by their hearing lectures ; to render 
which as certain of conveying instruction at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge as at Edinburgh, it should 
be provided, that no professor shall hold a fel- 
lowship, or any office in the University, while 
he £Us a professor's chair ; that the hours of 
private teaching shall not interfere with the 
hours of public lecture, and that, in bestowing 
degrees, no monopoly should be given to any 
particular course. 



CHAP. VI. 

EXTENSION OF THE BENEFITS OF UNIVERSITIES. 

« 

The benefits of learning, as learning is acquired 
at the University of Edinburgh, may be ex- 
tended wherever there is a good library. Now, 
by a legislative provision, which gives more to 
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authors than it takes from theni) Sion College, 
as ivell as the British Museum, have had laid 
for them the foundation of a good library : why 
should there not be at Sion College, and at the 
British Museum, professors established, to give 
lectures on every branch of art and science, who, 
by a small fee from each pupil, might be enabled* 
if not to enrich themselves, at least to enrich 
science ; and by a small sum, paid annually by 
each student, for the benefit of the library, the 
libraries of each of those institutions might be 
still further enriched. 

Oxford and Cambridge are exclusive in de- 
grees. Let them enjoy the monopoly. But to 
entitle students to a degree, some other courses 
of study, and some other qualifications, should be 
required than those for which degrees are now 
conferred ; and there is no reason why certifi- 
cates of the course of studies pursued should 
not be granted at other establishments for edu- 
cation, which, in truth, are as good as degrees, 
(iraduates of Oxford or of Cambridge will re- 
ceive degrees in vain, if youths instructed at 
Sion College, or the British Museum, for ex- 
ample, shall excel those graduates in the busi- 
ness of life, for which a degree has been made 
desirable. Talent and learning are not exclu- 
sivc, — they surmount every exclusion. 
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CHAP. VII. 

THE :aai£NC« iOJP M;<3|RAL9. 

Bef^rs approaching religion, a science should 
be adverted to, which has been little cultii^ted 
as a branch of education in England ; I mean, 
the science of morals, which includes »the in- 
vertigation, for the purpose of attaining a due 
knowledge, of the properties of the senses — the 
passions — the social affections •*«- the acquire- 
ment and association of ideas — the properties 
of mind and matter **- the connection of mind 
with matter — the separation of mind from mat- 
ter—the inventive powCTs — the reasoning 
powers -— • the contemplative and reflecting pow« 
ers-^^the active powers — thought and action 
— iike relations of civil society, and 4he ends #f 
government, with all their nunifications and 
combinations. 

The morality of the Gospel can never be se- 
parated from its divinity. But the duties of 
neighbours to each other cannot be expounded 
or enforced, without a thorough knowledge of 
the constitution of the beings by whom, and to- 
wards whom, these duties are to be performed. 

If it shall be said that this science has run 

D 
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riot in Scotland and in Germany, this is only 
saying, that there is no good, in this worlds 
where is not also evil. But if these countries 
have produced some men who have drawn ex- 
travagant conclusions, from pushing the science 
to extremes, they have not been without others 
who have corrected the extravagance ; and the 
science, as well as society, has gained by the 
conflict 

Moral influence, resting upon a higher sanc- 
tion than that of municipal regulation, ope- 
rates more powerfully in society than any mu- 
nicipal regulation whatever. A professorship 
for the due cultivation of the science which 
teaches how this influence operates, should, 
therefore, be rendered efficient at Oxford and 
Cambridge. This is a science, of all others, for 
the exposition of which lectures are peculiarly 
adapted. The disquisitions which it requires, 
make it impossible to expound it in any other 
manner ; and the professor will derive emolument 
from his pupils in proportion to the merit he 
evinces in instructing them, and his fame will 
rest upon the same foundation. 
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PART II 

RELIGION. 



CHAR I. 

CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. 

Lord Burleigh has said, *Hhat where the people 
'^ are well taught, the king had ever good obe- 
" dience of his subjects, and where there wanted 
" a good ministry, there were ever bad people ; 
" for they that knew not how to serve God, 
" would never obey the king." 

These are reasons of state, resting, however, 
upon a higher sanction. 

When our Saviour said, ^* His kingdom was 
not of this world,'' he spoke of his kingdom in 
opposition to a temporal kingdom, and by his 
kingdom he meant the Christian dispensation, 
as is manifest from these words in St. Luke : — 
" I appoint unto you a kingdom, as my Father 
" has appointed one to me.'* * Pursuant to this 

* St. Luke, xxii. 29. 
D 2 
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appointment, he sent forth the Apostles to do 
among all nations what he had done among the 
Jews. The Apostles, going into strange coun- 
tries to preach the Gospel, could not have esta- 
blishments in these countries, but establishments 
came early to be formed ; and St. Paul has said, 
" Do ye not know that they which minister 
" about holy things live of the things of the 
" temple, and they which wait at the altar are 
"partakers of the altar?'* and "so hath the 
" Lord ordained that they which preach the 
" Gospel should live of the Gospel.*' This was 
said to the Corinthians. He afterwards said to 
the Hebrews, — " This man (meaning our Sa- 
" viour), because he continueth ever, hath an 
" unchangeable priesthood.** And afterwards, — 
" Now hath he obtained a more excellent minis- 
" try.** To which it is further added, — " They 
" shall not teach every man his neighbour, nor 
" every man his brother.** Men being selected 
for the ministry, by whom its duties were to be 
peculiarly performed, it necessarily followed that, 
for the performance of those duties, provision 
should be made for the support of those by 
whom they were to be performed. 

As it is necessary and proper that there should 
be national establishments for education, so it is 
equally necessary and proper that there should 
be national establishments for religion. 
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Though there should be national establish- 
ments for religion as well as education, there 
ought to be nothing to hinder other establish- 
ments from being formed, either for religion or 
education, at the expense of those who make 
them, or desire to have them. Private teachers 
may trust entirely to private bounty or to their 
own merit, for support. But without foundations 
for public teaching, there is no certainty that 
there would be right education or true religion. 
How much other teachers and other ministers 
owe to national establishments for education or 
religion, may be matter of dispute ; but there 
can be no doubt whatever of the benefit arising 
from the competition which is produced from 
having both public and private establishments. 



CHAP. 11. 

CHURCHES AND CHURCH LIVINGS. 

Edifices are necessary for the purposes of public 
worship, which require to be maintained in re- 
pair, and the means of living require to be pro- 
vided for the ministers who are to officiate 
therein. 

D 3 
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The size and description of the church, and 
the kind and amount of the provision, must vary 
with circumstances. 

Whatever the rule or authority may be which 
exists for this purpose, it is derived from the 
supreme power of the state, which may inter- 
pose from time to time, as interposition becomes 
necessary. 

Tithes, or a tenth part of the productions of 
the soil, and of the domestic animals that are 
produced upon it, have been set apart as the 
means of living for the clergy. 

The taking the means of living in kind, how- 
ever, has been found so inconvenient, that, in 
most instances, they have been commuted by 
an agreement for an annual payment in money, 
but, with some few exceptions, in all cases sub- 
ject to the right of the clergyman to revert to 
taking them in kind. 

Tithe, however, is not only inconvenient, but 
it presents a practical hinderance to the im- 
provement of the soil ; and, moreover, it places a 
Christian pastor, who ought to cultivate good- 
will with and towards his flock, as they ought 
to do towards each other, in a situation of strife 
and enmity 

Tithe, therefore, ought to oe commuted, in 
such way, however, as to preserve and keep the 
clergy in the same relative situation, with re- 
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spect to the productions of the soil, as if they 
received them in kind ; that is, seeing Christian 
countries have adopted gold or silver as the 
standard of exchangeable value, in such man- 
ner as that the amount of the living or stipend 
which shall be fixed for any clergyman shall, 
in all time hereafter, be equal to the purchase of 
the same quantity of the productions of the soil 
which the amount of such living or stipend is 
equal to at present. 

For this purpose the amount of the living or 
stipend being ascertained and fixed in money 
amount, it should then be ascertained, what 
quantity of the leading produce of the district 
could, at the present time, be purchased with 
this amount of money, and the exchangeable 
value of the quantity of such leading produce, 
so ascertained, should be the amount of the 
living or stipend to be received by the clergy- 
man m aU time to come, and means must be 
devised for this purpose. 

Scotland has fallen upon a very good con- 
trivance in this respect. By a statutory regula- 
tion in that country, the sheriff of every county, 
in the month of February in every year, impanels 
a jury, who enquire into the prices of grain in 
their county in the preceding year, and upon their 
verdict the sheriff strikes or fixes such prices. 
These are called the jiar prices. The stipend 

D 4 
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of every clergyman in Scotland is fixed at so 
many chalders* of victual, and the value of each 
chalder, so fixed, is received in mon^ every 
year, at the fiar price of the grain in which the 
stipend consists, fixed in the year in which it is 
payable. 

England must eitiier make a similar proviaion 
for the commutation of tithe, or her legialature» 
in commuting it, must direct that the tithe to 
which each clergyman is entitled, shall be as- 
certained, and its exchangeable value in money 
fixedf according to the value of a certain de- 
scription of grain, upon the average of a given 
number of years, say seven years, and then it 
must provide that the amount of money so fixed 
shall be paid to the clei^yman every year, for 
the first seven years ; but it must also be ascer- 
tained, at the time that this commutation is made, 
what quantity of the grain, so specified, the 
sum at which the commutation is fixed could 
have purchased, according to its price upon 
the average of the seven preceding years ; and 
at the expiration of the first seven years it 
must be again ascertained what would be the 
exchangeable value, or the average price, of this 
quantity of grain in the seven preceding years, 
that is, what this quantity of grain would then 

* A chalder is sixteen bolls, of the weight of eight stone 
each. 
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sell for/ according to its average price in the 
seven preceding years ; and the amount in money, 
so found, should be the amount of the living or 
stipend to be received by the dergyman for the 
second seven years, and so thereafter, for each 
ensuing seven years.* 

In making this commutation, care must be 
taken not to put any existing clergyman in a 
better or a worse situation than he now is ; but 
as it may thereby appear that some clergymen 
are over-provided, while the provision of others 
is altogether insufficient, this opportunity should 
be taken to make an adequate provision for the 
Church, upon and after the termination of each 
existing interest therein. Not that livings should 
be equalised, or that clergymen should be pre- 
vented from leaving one living to go to another ; 
but each person going to another living must 
take it as that other had it. Wealth is a mean 
of usefulness as well as of emulation ; and no 

* The objection to the Irish Bill, as it has been brought 
in for the commutation of tithe, is, that if the rent charge in 
lieu of tithe, that is to be laid upon the land, shall not be 
redeemed forthwith, and the price of the redemption laid 
out in the purchase of land, the rent charge will becoipe 
excessive, if money continues to rise in exchangeable value, 
or it will become inadequate, if money again begins to fall 
in exchangeable value. But even if the price should be 
forthwith laid out in the purchase of land, then this ob- 
jection arises that too much land becomes vested in mort- 
main. 
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inducement to exertion should be taken from 
the clergy which operates with other men. The 
removal of a minister may often be salutary. 
Every thing in nature is invigorated by change, 
and man is not an exception to the rule. He 
is not improved by being stationary or confined, 
but by the collision with which he is brought 
into contact 

But the property set apart for the Church is 
to be preserved for the Church. No part of it 
is to be diverted from its purpose, which is best 
promoted by the distribution of it from time to 
time as circumstances may require, provided 
nothing be taken from any existing tenant of its 
property. 



CHAP. HI. 

CHURCH GOVERNMENT AND OBSERVANCES. 

These rules were laid down at an early period 
of the Protestant Church of England : — " 1 . Con- 
" sciences are not to be forced, but to be won 
" and reduced by the force of truth, by the 
" aid of time, and the use of all good means of 
** instruction and persuasion. 2. Causes of con- 
•* science, when they exceed their bounds, and 
'' prove to be matter of faction, lose their 
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nature, and sovereign princes, ought distinctly 

to punish the practice or attempt, though 
" coloured with the pretences of conscience and 
" religion.*** 

The Articles of Religion then established in 
England proceeded upon this principle,— ** that 
" every particular and national church hath 
^^ authority to ordain changes, and abolish cere- 
" monies or rights of the church ordained only 
** by man's authority, so that all things be done 
" to edifying." t And it is declared, that it is 
" not necessary that traditions and ceremonies 
" be in all places one, or utterly like ; for at 
" all times they have been diverse, and may be 
" changed, according to the diversities of coun- 
*^ tries, times, men's manners, and so that nothing 
" be ordained against God's Word." t 

The Church of England not only hath not 
assumed, but it hath forbid power over men's 
consciences; for it is directed, that ** although 
" the Church be a witness, and a keeper of 
** Holy Writ, yet it ought not to decree any- 
" thing against the same, so besides the same, 
" ought it not to enforce anything to be be- 
" lieved for necessity of salvation. § 

Nearly three centuries have elapsed since 
these Articles were framed. The Marriage 

* Bacon's Works, vol. iv. p. 366. 

t Art. XX^IY, t Ibid. § Art. XX. 
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Service, the Baptismal Service, the Burial Ser- 
vice, and the Church Service were all framed 
at the same time. The object, at that time, was, 
to set up a palpable distinction between the 
Reformed and the Roman Catholic religion. 
The object, now, should be, to unite all Chris- 
tians of the Reformed Church. Times and man- 
ners have changed; and by such alterations in 
the Articles of Religion, and in the Service of 
the Church, as the changes of times and man- 
ners require, the Word of God will be advanced. 
The scruples of many well-meaning members 
even of the Established Church may be satis- 
fied, and the causes of separation from her 
bosom may be removed. But there is still a 
more important object. Experience has shown 
that sound doctrines in the Reformed Church' 
may be promoted by different forms of church 
government. The Church of England is epis- 
copalian : the Church . of Scotland is presby- 
terian. Now, it is a remarkable fact, that the 
Church of England has become more Calvinistic 
than it was at the period of the Reformation, 
and the Church of Scotland has become more 
Arminian ; the two churches having thus 
silently corrected each other. When religious 
matters shall be dealt with in the spirit which 
the Christian religion teaches, and all the ani- 
mosity shall be subdued which exclusion has 
engendered, it cannot be otherwise than that 
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our brethren of the Roman Catholic persuasion^ 
in Ireland, tvill come to the same conclusion 
to tvhich our forefathers came, three hundred 
years ago ; and there may thus be a Reformed 
Church in Ireland, with all that is good in the 
Reformed Church of England, a second time 
reformed.* 

There never should have been any exclusion ; 
for nature bestows upon man capacities of 
various power, and man acquires for himself 
attainments still more various. Public utility, 
therefore, and the well-being of society, require 
that all the talent and all the attainments of 
individuals in the state should have free and 
unrestrained scope of action. Qualifications 
may be created, biit these are not wrong in 
themselves, nor can they exclude talent where- 
ever it may exist, if it be open to every indivi- 
dual to attain the qualifications required; but 
disabilities by reason of religion may exclude 

^ A great mistake contindes to be iM>mmitted, in not i^e- 
quiring clergymen of the Established Church in Ireland to 
perform the service alternately in Irish and in English. 
The most beneficial effects have resulted in Wales, and the 
Highlands of Scotland, by havirig the servi<be perfonii^ 
once every Sunday in Welsh, and In Gaelic. We send niiis- 
sionaries to preach the Gdspel in foreign parts ; but more 
good would be done in one year, by sending missionaries to 
Ireland to preach in Irish, than has been yet done by preach- 
ing the Gospel in foreign parts. 
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the wisest and the greatest from the service of 
the state. To the extent of the exclusion, 
they give a monopoly to a &voiired class ; and 
the spirit of monopoly is repulsive of talent, 
and repressive of attainment. Nevertheless, a 
spirit of exclusion on account of religion has 
prevailed, against which the legislature has to 
guard : and a spirit of persecution has also 
prevailed, from which the greatest men have 
not been free. When we read tliat one so 
highly gifted as Sir Thomas More — whose mind 
was stored with all the learning of the times in 
which he lived — was so much under the influence 
of this spirit, as to flog with his own hand, and 
persecute to death, an individual who would 
not receive his errors, and abandon the truths of 
the reformed religion*, the most learned among 
us may well be humbled. It is an instance, 

which serves to show that even a man of the 

» 

highest talents and attainments is still subject 
to some of the weaknesses of our common 
nature, which bring him down to a level with 
the lowest 

Though, at the time of the Reformation, 
England freed herself of the worst spirit of the 
Roman Catholic religion, and of her ritual, yet 
some things remain which may well be re- 

* Fox, pp. 937—939. 
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moved. The country is the same, but the times, 
and men's manners, have altered ; and such 
changes as the alteration of the times and 
manners require may be made, in the words 
of the Articles above cited, " so that nothing 
be ordained against God's word.'* 



CHAP. IV. 

PERFORMANCE OF CLERICAL DUTIES. 

Every clergyman should perform his duties in 
person. What would be said of a judge of the 
land, if he were to perform his duty by a substi- 
tute! 

Every clergyman should perform his duty 
without fee or reward, save the stipend provided 
for him. 

When we have prevented every superior func- 
tionary from receiving fees, shall the highest 
functionary of all be allowed to receive fees ? 

But clergymen do receive fees, and these of 
a very questionable description. There is a 
marriage fee— a baptism fee — a burial fee — 
and a sacramental donation. 

These are remains of the practices of the. 
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Roman Catholic clergy, who contrived to make 
every thing relative to faith, or form in religion, 
the means of extorting money from their vota- 
ries. 

There are no such fees, or any fees in matters 
of religion, in Scotland, and there should be none 
in England. 

Fees for registering marriages, births, and 
burials are of a very different description. 
These are matters of civil regulation ; and if 
clergymen are required to act in giving effect to 
any civil regulation, they ought to be paid for it. 
But a civil regulation ought not to be exclusive. 
It ought to extend to every class and person, in 
the state, whether members of the Established 
Church or not ; and the register of marriages, 
births, and burials should be open to the sub- 
jects of the state, whatever their religious per- 
suasion may be. 

A tax, which made no exception of any per- 
suasion in the state, was at one time levied upon 
marriages, births, and burials. (6 & 7 W. 3. c. 6. 
9 & 10 W. 3. c. 35.) 

Previous to the 26 Geo. 2. c. 33., the mar- 
riage of every subject rested on the same found- 
ation, whether belonging to the Established 
Church or not. This statute is a great blot in 
the life of one of the greatest lawyers that Eng- 
land ever produced. In adopting it, and in the 
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subsequent alterations made upon it, the legis* 
lature seems to have imagined that there are 
only rich persons in the country, and that all its 
subjects belong to the Established Church. It 
excludes or violates the religious feelings of all 
that are not of the Established Church, and all 
its provisions are inconsistent with the situation 
of the lower orders. It does not accomplish its 
intenxlment even with regard to the rich. If 
parents mean that their children should not form 
improper marriages, they should give them good 
instruction, excite within them good moral feet 
ings, and form them to good domestic habits. 
Moral influence may prevent improper marriages, 
but a mere statutory prohibition never will. 

Contrary to the Divine consequence to which 
all mankind were subjected for the transgression 
of their first parents, — " In the sweat of thy fiice 
*^ shalt thou eat bread, till thou return unto the 
^^ ground ; for out of it wast thou taken, and dust 
*^ thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return," — ^we 
allow dead bodies, in leaden coffins, to be placed 
in vaults under churches ; and do injury to the 
health of the living, by allowing dead bodies to 
be buried in churches. Why a churchyard was 
selected as a place of burial, perhaps, was by 
reason of the fee which the Roman Catholic 
clergy exacted, and we continue to exact, for 
the performance of the burial service. But, if a 

£ 
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churchyard is to continue the place where dead 
bodies are to be buried, most assuredly the 
burial ceremony should be performed by the 
clergyman of the parish only when he is required 
so to do ; and when the dead body of a member 
of any other persuasion is to be buried, the 
churchyard should be as open to such dead 
body as to that of a member of the Established 
Church. 

If there were no exclusion, a complete register 
of births and burials might be formed, and also 
of marriages ; (though, marriage remaining a civil 
contract in Scotland, it may be more difficult to 
have a complete register of marriages there;) 
and such register would supersede our popula- 
tion acts, and enable the population to be num- 
bered in any year, or from time to time, as might 
be required. 

Recurring to the due performance of religious 
duties with which this chapter sets out, no in- 
cumbent, henceforth to be inducted to a parish, 
should be allowed to appoint a curate (excepting 
in cases where the duties of a parish cannot be 
performed by one clergyman, for which a spe- 
cial provision should be made). This remedy 
of an existing abuse will be gradual in its ope- 
ration, as every remedial measure ought to be. 
It will not displace any existing curate ; it will 
not even prevent any existing incumbent from 
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appointing a curate as often as a vacancy may 
occur in his lifetime; it will come into full 
operation only after the deaths of all the exist- 
ing incumbents, and all the curates appointed, 
or to be appointed, by them. But, in its progress 
and completion, it will dear the Establishment of 
a great blot on it ; namely, that men come into 
the ministry not to discharge its duties, but to 
receive its profits. 
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PART III. 

JURISPRUDENCE, AND ESXA6LISHMENTS FOR 

DISPENSING JUSTICE. 



CHAP. I. 
OBJECT OF JURISPRUDENCE. 

Jurisprudence, which is a rule of action pre- 
scribed by the legislature, should be in sub- 
servience to the rules of action prescribed by- 
God, as these have been revealed to mankind, 
or as they are observable in the ways of His 
providence. 

Man, in the most refined state of society, is 
not less subject to the ways of Providence, than 
he is when society is in its rudest state. If the 
moral influence of the ways of Providence were 
attended to, the rules of action which the le- 
gislature should prescribe need be few. 

The Author of our being has not only said 
that man shall live by " the sweat of his face,** 
but he has implanted in him the desire to turn 
his labour to the best account. As he advances 
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in knowledge, he invents methods to save his 
labour, and to expedite and increase its pro- 
ductions. He economises the fruits of his 
labour, and creates capital, which, like the 
labour of which it is a collective accumulation, 
always seeks to employ itself to the best ad- 
vantage. The exercise of labour and the em- 
ployment of capital ought, therefore, to be 
free. Yet, how many of our municipal regula- 
tion fetter both, and, moreover, produce con- 
sequences which, besides giving rise to distress, 
also occasion additional matter for civil disputes I 

The object of jurisprudence is, the security 
of life, person, and property, and the main- 
tenance of tranquillity in society, for which 
alone its legislature ought to enact laws. 

The interference of the legislature ought 
to be confined to the attainment of these 
objects. 

If the subjects of a state received the in- 
struction which establishments for education 
and religion are the means of aflFording, they 
would have regard both to life, person, and 
property, and the necessity of the interference 
of the legislature for the security of either 
would be lessened, if not removed, by the 
moral influence produced by instruction. 

The legislature, therefore, ought to promote 
instruction and avoid interference witli moral 
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obligations, as well as refrain from all inter- 
ference with the freedom of industry. It should 
never violate, and should take care not to 
weaken, the influence of moral feeling. In- 
dustry, again, promotes itself, and requires only 
not to be prevented from so doing. Moreover, 
every one is the best judge how he can best 
exercise his industry for his own advantage. 
The master of the science. Dr. Adam Smith, 
has said, ** It is the highest impertinence in 
" kings and ministers to pretend to watch over 
'" the economy of private people.'* 



CHAP. II. 

ESTABLISHMENTS FOR DISPENSING JUSTICEr 

Jurisprudence is of the first necessity in ei^ 
suring a safe field for the progress of improve- 
ment and the exercise of industry ; but it is not 
of all the importance that has generally beeiSi 
luscribed to it ; for how few are those who go t6 
law, compared to the whole population! and 
those who commit crimes are still fewer. The 
weQ-being of individuals in society is, therefore, 
W^ Jttoft iibpoilanee as regards their morid and 
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industrial state, to which jurisprudence is aiding 
and assisting. Comparatively few as they are at 
present, the number of litigants and of criminals 
may be still further diminished by education ; for 
obstinacy and a litigious spirit have generally been 
in proportion to the ignorance of the litigants, 
and crime has in general been allied with igno- 
rance. Crime, moreover, is caused by idleness 
and distress. It is, therefore^ the duty of the 
state, on this account alone, even if there were 
no other, to remove the resorting to courts of 
justice through ignorance ; and, also, to prevent 
the commission of crime through idleness and 
distress. The removal of ignorance, by means 
of public instruction, has been already adverted 
to ; and the removal of idleness and distress will 
receive a subsequent consideration. Our pre- 
sent purpose is with the means of dispensing 
justice. 

England and Scotland present a remarkable 
contrast in this respect. 

England had, and still has, in possibility, 
though not in practice, her courts oi pie-poudre^ 
where justice was done as speedily as dust could 
be shaken from the foot ; her courts baron, in- 
cident to^ the feudal system, but which exist 
now only as manor courts ; her hundred courts, 
being, for the hundred, what the court baron 
was for the manor ; her county courts, incident 

E 4 
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to the jurisdiction of sheriffs ; all of which 
have merged in the superior courts, which, 
having a concurrent jurisdiction with them, 
have superseded their operation ; so that the 
administration of justice in England may be 
said now to be almost exclusively in the superior 
courts sitting in Westminster Hall, hut carrying 
the benefits of the administration of justice to 
the places where the parties I'eside or the 
crime may have been committed. 

If proper judges had been appointed for these 
inferior courts, and they had also received the 
improvements which changes of times and man- 
ners pointed out, then the conclusion would have 
been irresistible, that, as in great matters, so in 
small also, the administi-ation of justice by the 
superior couriis was better than that which could 
be obtained in the inferior courts, seeing the 
latter were superseded by the former. But, im- 
provements having been made in tlie superior 
courts, though, perhaps, not to the extent of 
which they were from time to time susceptible, 
and none having been made in the inferior 
courts, the true state of the case is, that these 
last have fallen into disuse, by reason of their not 
being adapted to the changes produced by time 
and circumstance. 

This has not been the case in Scotland. The 
baron's court was regulated by the 20 Geo. 2. 
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c. 43. Heritable jurisdictions, which were local 
despotisms, were abrogated by the same Act of 
Parliament, and a sheriff depute was appointed 
for every county (an advocate of not less than 
three years' standing), who, with the assistance 
of a substitute, or more than one substitute, ac- 
cording to the size and population of the county, 
administers justice therein, with great satisfaction 
to all classes. Scotland also has her burgh 
courts, where the magistrates, with the assistance 
of legal assessors, administer justice to the inhabit- 
ants. With the exception of a few courts or 
conscience, which liave received a limited juris- 
diction in cases not exceeding forty shiUings, 
there are no small debt courts in England ; but 
a small debt jurisdiction was first given to justices 
of the peace in Scotland (now regulated by the 
6 Geo. 4. c. 48.) to the extent of five pounds, 
which enables poor persons, by means of simple 
forms of proceeding, to come into court without 
the intervention of legal practitioners, and obtain 
immediate justice. A similar jurisdiction, with 
similar forms of proceeding (now regulated by 
the 10 Geo. 4. c. 55.), to the extent of 100^. Scots 
(8/. 6s. 8d.), was conferred upon slieriffs,'who are 
required to hold small debt courts in different 
places within their sheriffdoms, to administer jus- 
tice, without the intervention of legal practi- 
tioners. This system has worked exceellently 
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well in Scotland, and gives more satisfaction 
than the working of the system in the supreme 
courts there, notwithstanding the alterations, 
meant to have been improvements, lately made 
upon these last. Scotland had lost the trial by 
jury in civil causes ; wliich was restored to her, 
to a limited extent, by the erection of a separate 
jury court, in the year 1815. The trial by jury 
has now been made a part of the ordinary juris- 
diction of the Court of Session (11 Geo. 4. and 
1 WUl. 4. c. 69.) But the introduction of jury 
trial in civil causes in Scotland has not been at- 
tended with the benefits expected from it. The 
Court of Session now has circuits assigned to it; 
but there is not business enough to induce coun- 
sel, as in England, to go, at their own expense, 
to the places where the circuits are held. Coun- 
sel must be brought specially, as it is called in 
England, and a hea\y expense is thus incurred 
by the parties. Some time must elapse, in all 
cases, before any changes in legal proceeduig can 
produce the effect intended by them. But the 
statutes under which proceedings in the Court of 
Session are now regulated have introduced regula- 
tions which serve rather to create expense and 
delay than to further the ends of justice ; and these 
regulations must be altered before justice can be 
wholesomely administered there. Courts of 
equity, with a single judge, and tlie separation 
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and distinction of proceedings in equity fixnn 
proceedings at common law, are unknown in 
Scotland. 

The differences between England and Scot- 
land are not less remarkable in their administra- 
tion of criminal justice. 

All the judges of the superior courts iu 
England administer criminal as well as civil 
justice. But a few of the judges in the su- 
preme court in Scotland are set apart for this 
purpose. 

There is a public prosecutor in Scotland. 
There is no pubUc prosecutor in England. 

Unanimity in juries is required in England* 
Plurality of voices is sufficient in Scotland. 

The numbers of committals in England are 
great compared to the number of convictions. 
In Scotland few persons are committed that are 
not convicted. 

In Scotland, counsel are always allowed to a 
prisoner ; whereas, in England, even in the case 
of a capital crime, counsel are allowed only 
where a point of law arises. 

Punishments are as sanguinary and severe in 
Scotland as they are in England, and punish- 
ment does not follow the commission of crime 
sooner in Scotland than it does in England. 

Scotland and England, therefore, are alike 
remarkable for the severity of their punish- 
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ments. Scotland, however, has an advantage over 
England in then- certainty. But, though certainty 
and celerity of punishment are more efhcacious 
than severity, I attach much more importance to 
the diffusion of sound instruction, and to the 
removal of idleness and distress, than to any 
description of punishment for the repression of 
crime. Still our lawgivers and our lawyers 
will do well to read and consider what has 
been written by Baron Montesquieu and the 
Marquis of Beccaria on this head. Whenever 
severity of punishment is revolting, or offends 
against moral feeUng, it operates to the preven- 
tion of punishment ; and, as far as the prevention 
of punishment goes, it operates to the commis- 
sion of crime. 
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PART IV. 

INDUSTRY. 



CHAP. I. 

THE SCIENCE OF INDUSTRY. 

The science of industry, which constitutes the 
wealth of nations, has been little cultivated in 
England. Though, practically, she is the most 
industrious country in Europe, yet its princi- 
ples are less understood, and its operation has 
been less attended to, than those of any subject 
whatever. 

The exercise of industry is, in truth, the 
exercise of labour, combined ynih experience, 
skill, and knowledge. 

It ought never to be interfered with by the 
supreme power of the state. Nevertheless, the 
acts of the supreme power of the state in this 
country, and in every other country, have been 
a continuance of interferences in every branch 
ofindusny. 

Such interference is either general or parti- 
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cular in its operation. It is general, where, as 
in the case of the coin or the currency, the 
products of ail industry being thereby measured 
or therein estimated with reference to their ex- 
changeable value, all the productions of industry 
thereby suffer; or as in the case of wages, 
which also affect every branch of industry in 
the cost of production. It is particular, where 
* the interference is confined to a particular branch 
of industry. 

The interference of the legislature, however, 
in the case of corn, participates both of a general 
and particular operation. It is particular, as it 
relates to the growth of com ; but it is general, 
as the price of food enters into the cost of every 
thing. 

Every particular interference is attended with 
some general effects. It not only affects the 
branch of industry interfered with, by limiting 
its products, but it affects all the consumers of 
such products, by raising the price of the article 
produced. Interference in particular cases may 
operate as a monopoly, which increases the 
profits of those engaged in the particular branch 
of industry interfered with ; but it limits the 
number who might otherwise engage in it, and 
also the numbers that might be otherwise em- 
ployed in it. Each particular interference thus 
limits general industry. 
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I shall show how the interference of the le- 
gislature has operated in the case of the coinage 
and the currency, of com, of wages, of particular 
manufactures, and through taxes. 



CHAP. II. 



COINAGE. 



Gold and silver are commodities, but they 
have been assumed by civilised nations as the 
means of facilitating the exchanges, by making 
them the measure of the exchangeable value of 
other commodities, and also the measure of the 
exchangeable value between each other. For 
this last purpose their relative value has been 
fixed by the mintre gulations of different coun- 
tries. In ancient times, the relative value of 
gold to silver was much less than it is at present 
It was in this country at one time in the pro- 
portion of 10 to 1 ; but in the reign of Queen 
Anne it was fixed, upon the report of Sir Isaac 
Newton, in the proportion of 15*2096 to 1 *, 
which is the relative value of gold to silver, as 

* The relative value of gold to silver is a little higher 
in France, being 15 to 1. 
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fixed by our mint regulations to this day. It is 
of little importance what the proportion is, 
provided it remains fixed, and provided one or 
other, but not both, of these metals be the 
standard of value ; because, so long as the pro- 
portions remain fixed, the relative exchangeable 
value of gold and silver can always be ascertained 
by the market price of each metal ; and there 
can no more be two standards of value, than 
there can be two standards of weight, bulk, or 
length, though at one time we declared there 
should. 

Gold and silver in coin are only of the ex- 
changeable value of the quantity of the metal 
contained in the coin ; and the main use of coin 
is to show what is the quantity and quality of 
the metal in the coin, without the trouble of 
weighing and assaying. 

Our mint pound of silver has always con- 
sisted of twelve ounces, each ounce consisting 
of twenty pennyweights, and every penny weight 
of twenty-four grains. Our mint pound of silver, 
called a pound troy, thus contains 240 penny- 
weights, or 5760 grains. Its exchangeable 
value is reckoned by the quantity of pure metal 
contained in the pound; that is, according 
to the value of 5318 grains of pure silver, 
the remaining 432 grains being copper called 
alloy. With the exception of the periods to be 
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afterwards noticed, when the com^ge was de- 
based, the mint pound has always contained 

11 ounces and 2 pennyweights of pure silver, 
and 18 pennyweights of alloy. 

Our mint pound of gold also consists of 

12 ounces, and contains 11 ounces of pure gold 
and 1 ounce of silver or copper alloy. 

Our mint or standard pound of silver was 
always coined into 20 parts or shillings, before 
the year ISOO. The following Table will 
show the alterations it underwent, and also the 
debasement which the silver coinage received 
from that year down to the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth inclusive. 



Year. 


Reign. 


Fine Silver. 


Alloy. 


Coined into 






Os. 


dwt. 


Oz. 


dwt. 


£ 1. A 


1300 


28 Ed. I. 




2 





18 


1 3 


1844 


18 Ed. III. 




2 





18 


1 2 2 


1346 


20 Ed. III. 




2 





18 


1 2 6 


1353 


27 Ed. III. 




2 





18 


15 


1412 


13 Hen. IV. 




2 





18 


1 10 


1464 


4 Ed. IV. 




2 





18 


1 17 6 


1527 


18 Hen. VIII. 




2 





18 


2 5 6 


1543 


34 Hen. VIII. 


10 





2 





2 8 


1545 


36 Hen. VIII. 


6 





6 





2 8 


1546 


37 Hen. VIII. 


4 





8 





2 8 


1549 


3 Ed. VI. 


6 





6 





3 12 6 


1551 


5 Ed. VI. 


3 





9 





3 12 6 


15511 














end of • 


6 Ed. VI. 


11 


1 





19 


3 


1552 J 














1553 


iMary 


11 





1 





3 


1560 


2 Eliz. 


11 


2 





18 


3 


1601 


43 Elix. 


11 


2 





18 


3 2 



When silver is the standard, it is a matter of 
little importance into how many parts a standard 

F 
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pound of Nilver is divided, if it is not dedared at 
the time when the number of parts is increased, 
Uiat the smaller part shall pass in exchange as 
of the same value with the larger part. Such a 
declaration, even if made, however, is a mere 
nominal declaration. The prices of all com- 
moditicH rise in the same proportion, and any 
diOrronce which the demand makes does not 
alter that proportion. The great changes which 
the C!oinage underwent in the reigns of Henry 
VIII. and Edward VI. produced confusion and 
ilucttnition which added uncertainty to loss, in 
the nniltiplying derangements of industry. But 
ihotigh the noniitial pound sterling, as at first 
Ntill Hirthor deteriorated by Edward VL, was 
only 4*. 731^'« of the money value as fixed by the 
mint regulations of Queen Elizabeth, that wise 
princoNH did not hesitate to carry the reformation 
of the coinage still further than it had been done 
by her brother. 

Our pound of mint silver thereafter con- 
tinued to be coined into 62 parts or shillings, 
down to the year 1816, when it was directed 
to be coined into 66 parts or shillings, the mint 
retaining four parts or shillings for seignorage. 
(56 G. 3. c. 68.) 

Our silver coinage was thus depreciated 
upwards of 6 per cent. But this was rendered 
of comparatively little importance as regarded 
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exchangeable value by an alteration of the 
standard made by the same act of Parliament. 

Previous thereto, silver coin was by law a 
legal tender to the amount of 25/. But by this 
act of Parliament, the payments that could be 
made in silver were limited to 40^. and the gold 
coin of the realm was declared to be a legal 
tender for every demand above that sum. The 
silver coinage thus limited is estimated in gold ; 
so that our silver coinage, in truth, passes for its 
value in gold. 

The same quantity of gold in coin being 
returned from the mint for any quantity of gold 
or bullion that may be delivered to it for the 
purpose of being coined*, it is of no importance 
into what number of parts or description of coin 
the mint pound of gold may be divided. Every 
one requiring gold coin, will carry to the mint 
such quantity of gold bullion as he requires in 
coin. But no one will now carry silver to the 
mint to be coined, because by so doing he will 
lose upwards of 6 per cent, upon it The 
country may -thus come to be distressed from the 



* This regulation is as old as the 25 Ed, III. stat. 5. c. 20. 
anno 1350, by which it is enacted, ** that the moneyors, and 
*' other wardens and ministers of the money, shall receive 
** plate of gold and silver by the weight, and in the same 
*^ manner shall deliver the money when it shall be made by 
^* weight; and not by number, without any tarrying." 

F 2 
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want of silver in coin to make smaU payments, 
and such distress can be prevented only by making 
silver the standard of value, which all other 
nations have done, and by returning, without 
any deduction for seignorage, the entire quantity 
of silver delivered to the mint to be coined, or 
by allowing the re-issue of notes under 5/., 
whereby all banks and bankers issuing such notes 
will be again obliged to keep a stock of silver 
coin to answer the demands which may be 
made upon them, in respect of their notes, for 
silver coin. 

Another consequence of the alteration made 
upon the coinage in 1816 has been, that there is 
no longer a mint price of gold, or a mint price of 
silver. This consequence, however, is of no 
importance, provided it be known and attended 
to. But it will by and by appear that the Bank 
of England is not aware of it. Previous to 1 8 1 6, 
the mint price of silver was said to be 5s. 2rf. 
an ounce, because our mint pound of silver 
having been then coined into 62 parts or 
shillings, 5s. Qd. was the price of an ounce of 
silver in our then currency ; and 3/. 17*. lO^rf* 
was said to be the mint price of an ounce of gold, 
because, in the proportion of 15*2096 to 1, it 
would have required this simi to have purchased 
an ounce of gold with sUver at 5s. 2rf. an ounce. 
But these mint prices being now at an end. 
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we must go into the bullion market to find 
what is the relative value of gold and silver; 
and there we find that silver, estimated in gold, 
which has been our sole standard since 18X6, has 
since that year been from 4is. lOf d. to 4fS. lid. 
an ounce 

From the progress of improvement, we are 
henceforth secure against any debasement of the 
coin, but we now sufier more firequently firom 
alternations in the exchangeable value of the 
currency, arising from causes which I will 
endeavour to explain,. 



CHAP. HI. 

BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS EXCLUSIVE 

PRIVILEGES. 

As every ounce of gold or silver used in coin 
is a loss to the country firom its being withdrawn 
from the general purposes of industry and 
commerce, the paper of individuals — that is, bills 
of exchange, representing the exchangeable value 
of commodities estimated in gold or silver, and 
the paper of bankers — that is, notes representing 
so much of the value which bankers had received 
firom their customers estimated in gold or silver- 
come to be substituted as currency in place of 

F 3 
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gold and silver coin ; and the paper of individuals 
and the paper of bankers are much more con- 
venient instruments of exchange than coin, and 
they would always be of the same exchangeable 
value with coin if there were no exclusion.* 

There has been no exclusion in the case of the 
paper of individuals. It is free to all to grant 

" " The whole paper money, of any kind, which can 
" easily circulate in any country, never can exceed the 
" value of the gold and silver, of which it supplies the place, 
" or which (the commerce being supposed to be same) would 
" circulate there, if there was no paper money. If twenty 
" shilling notes, for example, are the lowest paper money 
" current in Scotland, the whole of that currency which 
" can easily circulate there, cannot exceed the sum of gold 
" and silver which would be necessary for transacting the 
" annual exchanges of twenty shillings value and upwards 
" usually transacted in that country. Should the circu- 
" lating paper at any time exceed that sum, as the excess 
" cduld neither be sent abroad, nor be employed in the 
" circulation of the country, it must immediately return 
" upon the banks to be exchanged for gold and silver. 
" Many people would immediately perceive, that they had 
" more of this paper than was necessary for transacting 
" their business at home; and, as they could not send it 
" abroad, they would immediately demand payment of it 
" from the banks. When this superfluous paper was con- 
" verted into gold and silver, they could easily find a use for 
" it, by sending it abroad ; but they could find none, while it 
" remained in the shape of paper. There would immediately 
" be a run upon the banks lo the whole extent of the super- 
" fluous paper; and, if they showed any difficulty or back- 
" wardness in payment, to a much larger extent; the alarm 
" which this would occasion, necessarily increasing the 
" run." — Wealth of Nalions, vol. i. book ii. chap. i. 
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and receive bills of exchange as they please. 
But a restriction has been laid upon the paper of 
certain bankers, by excluding their notes from 
circulation. 

The Bank of England, in whose behalf the 
restriction has been imposed, received no exclu- 
sive privilege by its act of incorporation, (5 W. 
& M. c. 20.) This act was passed in the year 
l694f ; and the Legislature of that day provided 
that even its privileges as a corporation might be 
abrogated, upon twelve months' notice, after the 
1st of August, 1705, and repayment of what might 
be due to the corporation by the public. But 
in the year I7IO it prevailed upon the Legis- 
lature to provide that, during its continuance 
as a corporation, there should be no other bank- 
ing company in England, consisting of more 
than six persons. (9 Anne c. 22. § 9.) It was 
constrained, in 1826, to relinquish the exclusive 
privilege thereby conferred upon it sixty-five 
miles beyond London ; and pursuant to an act 
passed in that year (7 G. 4. c. 46.), upwards of 
forty joint stock banking companies have since 
been established in different parts of England, 
some of which are composed of nearly one 
thousand persons. The Bank has lately received 
a renewal of its exclusive privilege thus limited 
for ten years certain, and for eleven years 
more, unless a year's notice shall be given 

F 4 
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within six months after the 1st day of August 
1844, with repayment of what may be then due 
to it by the public. (3 & 4 W. 4. c 98.) 

The exclusive privilege granted to the Bank 
thus operated to the prevention of the establish- 
ment of the best description of banking com- 
panies throughout England until the year 1826, 
and still operates to their exclusion in the metro- 
polis and sixty-five miles around it.* 

* ** If bankers are ret trained from issuing any circolating 
** bank notes » or notes payable to bearer, for less than a 
** certain sum ; and if they are subjected to tbe immediate 
** and unconditional payment of such bank notes as soon as 
** presented, their trade may, with safety to the publicy be 
** rendered in all other respects perfectly free. The late 
" multiplication of banking companies in both parts of the 
** United Kingdom — an event by which many people have 
** been much alarmed — instead of diminishing, increases 
<* the security of the public. It obliges all of them to be more 
** circumspect in their conduct, and by not extending their 
*' currency beyond its due proportion to their cash, to guard 
** themselves against those malicious runs, which the rival- 
** ship of so many competitors is always ready to bring upon 
** them. It restrains the circulation of each particular com- 
** pany within a narrower circle, and reduces their circulating 
** notes to a smaller number. By dividing the whole circu- 
<< lation into a greater number of parts, the failure of any one 
** company,— an accident which, in the course of things, must 
** sometimes happen, — becomes of less consequence to the 
** public. This free competition, too, obliges all bankers 
« to become more liberal in their dealings with their cus- 
'* tomers. In general, if any branch of trade, or any 
** division of labour, be advantageous to the public, the 
** freer and more general the competition, it will always be 
" the more so." — Wealth of Nations, bookii. chap. ii. 
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Persons in the metropolis and sixty-five miles 
around it, must thus either send their deposits 
to the Bank of England, or they must intrust 
them to banking companies thus limited in 
their number of partners. The manner in which 
the Bank of England transacts its business is so 
repulsive, that its private deposits have always 
been comparatively small. But it is not in the 
way of security only that the exclusive privilege 
of the Bank operates to the disadvantage of in- 
dividuals making deposits ; it deprives them of 
that interest upon deposits which is paid by 
bankers beyond the reach of the exclusive 
privilege. The insecurity of deposits thus occa- 
sioned by the exclusive privilege of the Bank is 
a matter of very serious consideration. No 
means exist of ascertaining the amount of 
deposits with bankers in the metropolis and 
sixty-five miles around it. But it may be esti- 
mated by what was proved to be the amount of 
deposits made with banking companies in Scot- 
tand, before the Small Note Committee of 1826, 
namely, that such deposits in Scotland were to 
the amount of from twenty millions to twenty- 
five millions, while the total amount of paper 
issued by banking companies in Scotland was 
then under 3,400,000/. Seeing the issues 
of the Bank of England approach twenty mil- 
lions, if the deposits in the metropolis and its 
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neighbourhood bear any proportion to this 
amount of issue, deposits with bankers within 
the pale of the exclusive privilege may approacii 
two hundred millions. They must at all events, 
be to a large amount ; and, excepting to the 
small amount deposited with the Bank, are ren- 
dered insecure by the operation of its exclusive 
privilege. 

But the manner in which the exclusive privi- 
lege of the Bank operates moat mischievously, 
is its over-issue of paper. 

It was admitted by the late Governor of the 
Bank, before the Bank Charter Committee, that 
the Bank has the power of expanding and con- 
tracting the currency at pleasure. The Bank 
gains being in proportion to the amount of its 
issues, it is very difficult to believe that it does 
not always issue as much as it can. But this 
conclusion does not rest upon inference. It ap- 
pears from the same evidence, that the Bank 
continues to issue until it arrives at what it calls 
a full currency ; that is, it expands the currency 
until, through a fall in the foreign exchanges, 
which is the unavoidable consequence of over- 
issue, it is drained of its gold ; and then it con- 
tracts the currency, to the loss of all classes in 
the community, but more especially those en- 
gaged in manufacture and internal trade. Hence 
every domestic trade has been rendered more or 
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less a gambling trade, from which the more pru- 
dent withdraw ; and thus a large portion of the 
labour and capital of the country is thrown out 
of employment. 

The consequences of the money crisis in the 
years 1825-1826 are yet fresh in the recol- 
lection of every one. That that crisis was oc- 
casioned by the over-issue of the Bank, and that 
every money emergency within living memory 
has been occasioned by previous over-issue pro- 
ducing a subsequent contraction of the currency, 
will be manifest from the following statement of 
the Bank issues at the period of each emer- 
gency, taken from accounts produced before the 
Bank Charter Committee. 

First, 1793. 

The amount of the Bank circulation in 
February, 1789, was 9,807,210/., and in February, 
1791, it was 11,439,200/., being an increase, in 
two years, of 1,631,990/. In August, 1792, it 
was 11,006,300/., being a contraction, in a year 
and a half, of 432,900/. ; and in August, 1793, 
it was 10,865,050/., being a contraction in two 
years of 547,150/.* 

Secondly, 1797* 

In March, 1795, the Bank circulation was 
12,421,260/. In December, 1796, it was 

* Appendix to Bank Report, No. 5. 
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9,609,3'tO/., being a contraction, in one year and 
nine months, of 2,8il,920;.» 

Thirdly, 1810—1811. 

The issues of the Bank in 1808 were 
1,022,980/. above those of I8O7. In 1802 tliey 
were 2,519,800/. above those of 1808 ; and in 
1810 they were 4,264,430/. above those of 1809 ; 
being an increase of 7,807,210/. in three years, 
which was contracted 1,298,400/. in 1811. 

Fourthly, 1815—1816. 

There was in 1812 an increase of issue of 
411,030/. Inl813 a further increase of 939,010/., 
and in 1814 a still further increase of 3,710,070/. ; 
being an increase of 4,060,1 10/. in three years, 
while in 1815 there was a contraction of 
1,984,0.30/. 

Fifthly, in 1825—1826. 

The Bank continued diminishing its issues, 
which were 28,915,940/. in December, 1817, 
to December, 1822, when they were only 
17,165,940/. There was an increase of 
1,955,750/. in December, 1823, and a further 
increase of 1,223,280/. in December, 1824, 
being an increase of 3,179,030/. in these two 
years, while money was rising in exchangeable 
value i which so lowered the exchangeable 
value of the currency, that (as is admittted by 

" Appendix to Bank Report, No. 28. 
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the late Governor) seven millions and a half of 
sovereigns were drawn from the Bank, and sent 
abroad, between October, 1824, and November, 
1825, before the exchangeable value of its paper 
was restored to a par with gold ; but according 
to an account which forms No. 5. of the Appen- 
dix to the Bank Committee's Report, its stock 
of bullion, in August, 1824, was rfl 1,787,430, 
and in August, 1825, - - 3,634,320 



5^8,153,110; 



so that in one year upwards of eight millions of 
gold were drawn from the Bank before the ex- 
changeable value of its paper was brought up to 
the standard. 

Sixthly, 1832. 

The Bank circulation, which was increased 
462,060/. in the years 1827 and 1828, was di- 
minished 4,032,000/. in the years 1829, 1830, 
and 1831, but was again increased 1,918,170/. 
in March, 1832, which was diminished 323,180/. 
in June, 1832. 

The Bank over-issues to a considerable ex- 
tent, without being aware of it, in all the pur- 
chases it makes of gold. 

It has been already shown how there was an 
end of the mint price both of gold and silver, 
by the alteration of our mint regulations, in the 
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year 1816. But the Bank gives 31. 17 s. 9d. 
for every ounce of gold that it purchases, and 
gives this price for every quantity of gold that 
is offered to it, in order, as its late Governor 
stated, to keep up the market price to the mint 
price of 3/. VJs. lO^rf.*, though there has been no 
such mint price since 1816. As it gives this 
price in its notes, it is plain that it thereby de- 
preciates these notes by the difference between 
the sum it gives and the sum it ought to give 
for an ounce of gold. According to the market 
price of silver, the ounce has been for several 
years past 4^. lOjrf., and has rarely exceeded 
4«. llrf. since 1816. An ounce of gold, valued 
in silver at this price, does not exceed 31. 13^., 
so that the Bank over-issues upwards of 6/. per 
cent, upon the amount of all the gold it pur- 
chases. If money were falling in exchangeable 
value^ this amount of over-issue would be of the 
less importance ; but it operates powerfully 
when money is rising, as it continues to do, in 
exchangeable value. 

As the period of the commencement of the 
rise in the exchangeable value of money, and its 
consequences, enter mamly into the operation of 
over-issue, it wiU be proper to advert to it. 

• Bank Charter, Minutes of Evidence, No. 211, 212. 
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CHAP. IV. 

RISE IN THE EXCHANGEABLE VALUE OF MONEY, 
AND ITS CONSEQUENCES ON THE CURRENCY. 

Dr. Adam Smith inferred that the exchange- 
able value of money was rising, in his time 
(1775), from the price of com not having risen 
notwithstanding the increasing demand for it 
from the increase of population. But he does 
not appear to have adverted sufficiently to the 
excellence of the seasons for upwards of half a 
century before he wrote, and the improvements 
made on cultivation, and the effect of the bounty 
on the exportation of corn from this country, 
which he very properly reprobates. The great 
increase of produce, arising from the excellence 
of the seasons for so long a period, and im- 
proved cultivation, were, perhaps, the true causes 
of com not rising in exchangeable value. But 
be this as it may, the produce of gold and silver 
from the mines, which, in his time, w^s esti- 
mated to be at the rate of about 6000/. per an- 
num*, doubled before the South American mines 
were overwhelmed in 1810. In a letter sent by 

* Wealth of Nations, vol. i. book i. chap. xi. 
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Mr. Jacob to Mr. Tooke, which the latter pub- 
lished in a supplemental section to his book on 
High and Low Prices, the annual produce from 
these mines, upon the average of ten years pre- 
vious to 1810, had reached nearly forty-eight 
millions of dollars, or twelve millions sterling ; 
while the annual produce, upon the average of 
the ten years which followed 1810, did not ex- 
ceed twelve millions of dollars, or three millions 
sterling. 

The annual accounts of the exports of this 
country furnish the most unquestionable evi- 
dence, that money continued to fall in value 
until the year 1811, and that it began to rise in 
that year, and has continued to rise ever since. 
Our exports are given in these accounts ac- 
cording to two values — official and declared. — 
Official value is a rate of so much a yard, pound 
hundred weight, or ton, fixed in the year 1696, 
when our Table of Exports was first established at 
the Custom-house. Declared value is the price 
of the article as declared by the exporter at the 
time of its export. It was not required untU 
1798, when it was foreseen that, by the restric 
tions of payments m cash imposed by the act 
made m the preceding year, home prices would 
be thereby affected.— Official value thus not 
only shows the variation in quantities from time 

totimeexported, but also, beingarate or price 
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which never varies, it affords the means of estim- 
ating the exchangeable vakie of money, by con- 
trasting the annual amount of official vahie with 
the annual amount of declared value. It thus 
appears, that from the year 1798 to the year 
1810 inclusive, money continued to fall in ex- 
changeable value, inasmuch as declared value 
continued to gain upon official value. It ia not 
less certain that money began to rise in 1811, 
and has since continued to rise in exchangeable 
value, inasmuch as official value began to gain 
upon declared \'alue in that year, and has since 
continued to gain upon it. The precise amount 
of the rise, in 1811, can also be estimated with 
certainty for (as it happens) the exports, accord- 
ing to official value in the year 180O, were 
22,831,936/,, the declared value of which was 
36,939,007/. ; and the exports in official value, 
in the year 1811, were 21,723,532/., the declared 
value of which was only 30,850,618/., that is an 
amount of export in 1818 only 1,108,409^. under 
the amount of official value, in 1800, was no less 
than 6,078,829/. in declared value, below declared 
value in 1800. 

The increase of exports and the fall in de- 
clared value, shewing the continuing rise in the 
exchangeable value of money has been not leas 
remarkable since. The exports, according to 
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official value last year, were 65,026»700{., the 
declared value of which was only 369444,5£4«iL* 

It thus appears that money continues to rise 
in exchangeable value. 

The consequences of the rise were aggravated 
by the situation which had arisen fix>m the re- 
strictions of cash payments imposed upon the 
Bank in the year 1797f which deprived the coun- 
try of any standard of value until after the year 
181 Oy when directions were given to the Bank to 
make preparations for a return to cash payments in 
18Q3. (59 Geo. 3. c. 49.) These consequences 
were still further aggravated by the course then 
taken by the Bank, in unnecessarily encreasing 
its stock of bullion, whereby it encreased the 
depression of prices, occasioned by the continu- 
ing rise in the value of money, by withdrawing 
from the purposes of industry and commerce 
a quantity equal to three or four years* amount 
of the diminished supply. Its stock of bullion, 
which was only 2,036,918/., in February, 1815, 
and had reached only to 4,184,620/. in February, 
1819, was encreased to 11,869,900/. in Febru- 

* In the 17th volume of the Sessional Papers of the 
House of Commons^ will be found an account of the exports 
according to official and declared value, from the year 1798 
to (be year 1829 inclusive. The amounts for the subsequent 
years will be found among the finance accounts of the year. 
The year is stated to end on the 5th January, so that the 
•ading oa the 5th January 1799, is the year 1798. 
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ary, 1821, and to 13,810,060/. in February, 
1824- * ; the greater part of which was taken 
from it, in consequence of the over-issuing of its 
paper, wliich, with the power, it would seem no 
circumstances can induce it to refrain from do- 
ing. It appears to have been totalJy unconscious 
of an obvious consequence of a continuing rise 
in the exchangeable value of money ; namely, 
tliat in proportion as it rises, so much less of it 
becomes necessary for the purposes of currency, 
and that a portion of the gold coin in circulation 
thus rendered unnecessary as currency, goes to 
the Bank as the only receptacle for gold in this 
country by reason of its exclusive privilege. The 
Bank, not being aware of this consequence of a 
continuing rise in the exchangeable value of 
money issues more notes, in proportion to the 
coin so coming in, and gold in circidation not 
being able to escape degradation, by going to 
the Bank, betakes itself abroad ; that is, the fo- 
reign exchaugest become so adverse, that it 

• Appenilix to Bank Report, No. 82. 

f The rollotving is the explanation of Foreign exchangea 
and the effect produced upon them by the excess of our 
currency. 

Tliis country exchanges its cotnmoditieB valued in gold, 
as a commodity (gold being its standard of value) for the 
commodities of other countries, valued in silver at a com- 
modity {silver being their staadard of value), llic media of 
making and settling such exchanges are foreign billa of ox- 
G 3 
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becomes profitable to export gold, and notes are 
sent in upon the Bank for gold to be exported, 

change for the amounts, or the balance or the amounts of the 
commodities exchanged so valued. 

Different parts of this country exchange commodities 
With each other, valued in its currency, which is composed 
partly of gold, and silver, and copper valued in gold, and 
partly in inland bills of exchange, but chiefly in Bank of 
England, and local bank notes. 

Coin, in exchange, is only of the exchangeable value of 
the quantity of the metal contained in it — that is — in this 
country, gold is of the same exchangeable value with the 
quantity of gold contained in it, as silver or copper coin are 
of the value of the quantity of silver and copper contained in 
them valued in gold ; and so in other countries, gold coin is 
of the same exchangeable value, with the quantity of gold 
contained in it, valued in silver. 

We can value a franc against a shilling, and we can value 
a napoleon against a sovereign, because we kaow the quan- 
tity of the metal contained in each coin. But our standard 
of value being gold, and the standard of value in France 
being silver, we must go into the bullion market of both 
countries, in order to arrive at the true rate of the money 
exchange between them, — that is, — in France, we must as- 
certain how many francs are required to purchase a na- 
poleon, which enables ua to ascertain how many francs will 
be required to purchase a sovereign, or the quantity of gold 
contained in it in France ; or what may be a more intelligible 
way of putting the matter. We are thus enabled to ascertain 
what would be the quantity, or weight of silver, required in 
France to purchase an ounce of gold there ; and if an ounce 
of gold would purchase the same quantity of silver in our 
bullion market, then gold is of the same exchangeable value 
in both countries, and the money exchange between Eng- 
land and France is then said to be, and is, at par ; and so in 
regard to any other country aa well as Fiance, and as be- 
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whereby the Bank is thus dramed of its gold, 

until the exchangeable value of its paper being 

- - II ■ I ■ II — ■ — 1 I ■ 1 1 ^^ 

tween this country and any other country, the money ex- 
change is said to be, and is, at par, favourable, or adverse, 
as the value of gold there is equal to, lesser, or greater, than 
the value of gold in England. 

Great Britain having greater quantities of commodities to 
exchange with every other country, than any other country 
has to exchange with her, she can always command a 
greater supply of gold and silver, as commodities in ex- 
change for her commodities, than any other country. The 
commercial exchange being thus always in her favour, it is 
her own fault if the money exchange is ever against her, 
unless for a very short time. Particular circumstances may 
create a sudden demand for gold in any country. But the 
metal is so easily transported, and of such universal demand, 
that the supply is speedily equalised ; and, if gold is of 
greater exchangeable value, in any other country beyond a 
very short time, or if it is of greater exchangeable value in 
every other country than it is in England at the same time, 
then we must look to England herself for the cause, and this 
cause we find in the redundancy of her paper currency. 

Bank of England and local bank notes, would always be 
of the same exchangeable value with gold, and gold coin 
would always be of the same exchangeable value with the 
quantity of gold contained in it, if there were no more of 
such notes in circulation, than there would be of gold if 
there were no such notes. But every ounce of gold used 
in coin, being a loss to the country by being withdrawn 
from the general purposes of industry and commerce, the 
place of gold, as coin, is supplied as far as possible by the 
use of notes, and the quantity of notes circulating with the 
coin, as currency, being much greater than the quantity of 
coin so circulating, the exchangeable value of the coin is 
brought down with the exchangeable value of the notes. 

The effect of such lowering of the exchangeable value 

G 3 
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thereby raised to a par with gold, the drain 



But besides issuing notes in proportion to the 
gold thus encreasing in its coffers, the Bank 
issues also in proportion to the securities which 
it holds*, and which it encreases by the notes 
it issues to any amount it pleases j for, from 
accounts furnished by itself, it appears that it 
lends money upon mortgage, purchases govern- 
ment stock as well government stock, properly 
so called, as government annuities (dead weight) 
and Exchequer bills. In making such loans or 

of the currency, is to raise home prices ; the eKctiangeable 
Talue of commoditiea exchanged at home, being estimated 
in the home currency, but no effect being thereby produced 
upon foreign prices, which are estimated in bullion, or upon 
the exchangeable value of gold abroad, the necessary con- 
sequence of this state of things is, that the foreign exchanges 
become and continue adverse to England, until the Bank of 
England and local notes in circulation are so reduced in 
amount, as to bring up the coin to the exchangeable value 
of the gold which it contains, and the notes which represent 
it to the same exchangeable value with it. 

* Among the securities, upon the score of which it is 
it includes the permanent debt due to it by the state. But 
it is in error in so doing, because, during the term of its ex- 
.rity remains beyond 
its reach, and if it should be obliged ti< stop payment (and 
Oflener than once it has been nearly so ; besidea in 1797, 
when, but for the order in council, enabling it to suspend its 
payments in cash, it must have stopped), its permanent public 
debt could not be immediately available for its present 
payments. 
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investments, it uses its notes as capital *, whereas 
the use of them ought to be confined to their 
proper purpose of instruments of exchange. All 
such loans and investments are therefore over- 
issues. 

The Government and the Legislature may 
warn the Bank, but cannot prevent it from 
making such loans and investments, excepting in 
the case of Exchequer bills, which the State may- 
withdraw when it pleases, and it ought to with- 
draw them ; for Exchequer bills are to the State 
what accommodation bills are to a merchant. 
Both may be resorted to upon a pinch, to over- 
come an emergency, but neither ought to be 
continued. 

The premium upon Exchequer bills, and the 
low rate of interest they bear, however, has in- 
duced our Chancellor of the Exchequer of late 
years to continue the practice of renewing them, 
and there are Exchequer bills now in circu- 
lation, to the amount of between thirty and forty 
millions, of which, from the accounts produced 
before the Bank Charter Committee, it appears 

* *^ It is not by augmenting the capital of the country, 
^* but by rendering a greater part of that capital active and 
productive than would otherwise be so, that the most 
judicious operations of banking can encrease the industry 
" of the country." — Wealth of Nations, vol. i. book ii. 
chap. ii. 

G 4 
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that the Bank had purchased and held, on its 
own account, between eight and nine millions, 
besides Exchequer bills deposited with it by 
others, upon which it had made advances. 

All such purchases of Exchequer bills being 
over-issues, the Bank thus not only brings upon 
the country all the loss arising from over-issue, 
but it receives interest upon such over-issues, to 
the amount of the interest upon the Exchequer 
bills which it holds. 

The Bank using its notes in such purchases 
as capital, tliis abuse is one cause of the low 
rate of interest, leading to a low rate of profits. 
But the purchase of Exchequer bills is a favourite 
measure with the Bank, because it enables it to 
encrease the currency at pleasure, while the sale 
of them enables it to contract the currency to 
any extent it pleases. Exchequer bills being 
thus the ready means of enabling the Bank to 
expand and contract the currency; that is, to 
raise and depress home prices at the pleasure 
of the Bank, for the sake of making illegitimate 
gains by over-issue, and of avoiding the loss 
which ought to fall upon it, which it is thus 
enabled to throw upon the country, all the Ex- 
chequer bills now afloat should be graduaQy 
withdrawn, while it is yet in the power of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to do so with 
advantage; for if the country should unfortu- 
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nately be involved in war with such an amount 
of Exchequer bills in circulation, the liolders 
will not consent to renew tiiem, and their 
amount must tlien be funded, witii a great addi- 
tional charge to the country, wliich, however, 
will be comparatively notliing to tlie loss which 
the country is now suffering from the alternations 
of expansion and contraction of the currency 
ministered to by Excliequer bills, whereby 
capital is deterred from engaging in the general 
pursuits of industry, and pays a premium for 
Exchequer bills, that it may receive a certain 
return in the sliape of interest, small as it is, in 
order that it may remain entire until better 
times shall arrive, when it can be employed with 
safety to more advantage. 

Over issue, which it is certain proceeds from 
the Bank, has been supposed to be occasioned 
by local banks. It does not appear, however, 
how tliey can over issue, because tliey put forth 
their notes only in the way of discounting bills 
of exchange (which the Bank does only to a 
comparatively insignificant amount*) in grant- 
ing temporary accommodations to their custom* 

• The intereet which the bank received on ctmiDierciat 
bills, in the year ending SSth February 1832, was only 
1R06961., when the interest it received on Exchequer bills, 
in that year, amounted to '20i,10dl. (Appendix to Bank 
Report, No. 15.) 
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er§9 and in cash credits. The notes issued in 
any of these ways are limited to their proper 
use as instruments of exchange, and when so 
limited they cannot be excessive. Moreover, 
excepting to the extent required to make small 
payments, notes so issued return immediately to 
the local bank which issues them, for no local 
bank retains the notes of another local bank, 
each sending to the other its notes for payment. 
If there were more than one bank issuing notes 
in the metropolis, each of such banks would do 
the same thing, and the Bank over-issuing would 
immeiUately pay the penalty of its over-issue. 
But tliero being only one bank of issue within 
the metropolis, its notes do not return upon it, 
but go in deposit with other banking companies, 
w)k>so interest it is not to return notes to the 
B^nk of England, in order to prevent over-issue, 
but tlie contrary; for over-issue encreases the 
cmuHmt 1^ their deposits. 

Th<> question, however, with whom over-issue 
law will ^iH'eilily be set ml rest Countnr bankers, 
M wt^ll M the Bank of England, are now obliged 
h> iiviki^ rt^urus of their wed^^ issues. (Sk4 
\\\ As c. ^H.) 

IW MiM tlM^ liowerer» tiie amount of die 
BMiBl>qf lMli» WWy gjy^ iise to Bii^^ 

■liiiii A» cfadiii^ dtsiiicts». die 
ililihrfeTchii^gip^diwu^gji 
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the operation of the exclusive privilege of the 
Bank of England, which, until 1826, prevented 
any banking companies in England from con- 
sisting of more than six persons, now limited 
to sixty-five miles around London, Notes pay- 
able to bearer, however, are so much more con- 
venient as currency than bills of exchange, that 
as Joint Stock Banking Companies become .ex- 
tended, their notes will supersede such bills of 
exchange as currency, but in so far as they may 
do so, the issues of such Joint Banking Com- 
panies do not form an encrease of the currency, 
but only substitute a better currency for a worse 
previously existing. 

There is another circumstance which may 
give rise to misconception. The over-issue of 
the Bank of England having the effect of raising 
home prices, it necessarily follows that the amount 
of the bills of exchange discounted by country 
bankers, will be encreased by such advance of 
prices as well as the amounts required to be 
given in the way of accommodation to their 
customers, and the operations upon cash credits. 
But such encrease is a consequence of the over 
issue of the Bank of England, 

The returns of issues required to be made, 
however, will, in due time, set the whole matter 
right, and it will then, perhaps, appear, that the 
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issues of the coiintry bankers are small com- 
pared to those of the Bank of England, though 
the bulk of the labour and industry of the coun- 
try is large compared to that of the metropolis. 



PROHIBITION OF SMALL NOTES. 



The crisis of 1825-6 has been already adverted 
to, with reference to the over issues of the Bank 
in the immediately preceding years, and the drain 
of gold, which was the consequence of such over 
issue. But there are other circumstances to be 
adverted to, in which the Bank and the State 
had each its share of the mistakes then com- 
mitted. 

The harvests of 1820 and 1822 were, with the 
exception of the present year-, the most abun- 
dant ever known in this country. In 1824, we 
imported of foreign com only 257,654 quarters ; 
in 1822 no more than 125,804 quarters ; and, in 
1823, the importations came down to 53,641 
quarters ; whereas, in 1820, we had imported 
from abroad 1,341,850 quarters j and, in 1819, 
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our foreign importations amounted to 1,707)540 
quarters. * 

The continuing depression of prices, occasioned 
by the continuing deficiency in the supply of 
gold, was encreased by the Bank. Its stock of 
bullion, in February, 1819, as already stated, was 
only4,186,620/.t InFebruary, 1821, it amounted 
to 11,809,900;. In February, 1824, it was en- 
creased to 13,840,060/., which was reduced, in 
February, 1826, to 2,459,510^. t In proportion 
as it increased its stock of bullion, it added to the 
depression of prices, occasioned by the deficiency 
in the supply of gold and silver from the mines, 
for gold in tlie coffers of the Bank is as useless 
for the piu-poses of cun-ency or commerce, as if 
it remained in the bowels of the earth. In pro- 
portion as it thus depressed prices, so much less 
currency became necessary ; yet, in 1823, the 
Bank encreased its issues 1,955,750/. above its 
issues in the preceding year, the amount, in 1823» 
having been 19,121,690^., whereas tlie amount 
in the preceding year was only 17)l65,940/.§ It 
still further encreased its issues next year, the 
amount having been 20,344,970/., being an en- 
crease of 1,223,280/. upon the amount of 1823.11 
With the cheapness occasioned by the abund- 

• Parliamentary Papera, 1832, No. 126. 

\ Appendix to Bank Report, No. 82. 

t Ibid. 4 Ibid. No. S. U Ibid. 
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ance of the harvests of 1820 and 1822, the en- 
creased depression of prices, occasioned by the 
large encrease of bullion in the Bank in February, 
1824, and the encrease of the issues of the Bank in 
1823 and 1824, can it be wondered at that the ex- 
cess of capital thereby produced made speculation 
run riot in 1825, or that it should have required 
a drain of upwards of eight millions of gold from 
the Bank, in order to bring up the exchangeable 
value of its notes to a par with gold ? 

But the State now thought fit to add its share 
of mischief to the mischief done by the Bank. 
The causes of the panic, as it was termed, had 
subsided before January, 1826, as is admitted by 
the Government itself.* Without the least evi- 
dence, it was said, " the principal source of it 
" was to be found in the rash spirit of specula- 
" tion which had pervaded the country, fostered 
" and encouraged by the country banks.'* t The 
consequence of this declaration was a run upon 
the country banks, and a consequent run upon 

• " The panic in the money-market having subsided, and 
" the pecuniary transactions of the country having reverted 
** to their accustomed course, it becomes necessary to lose 
*^ no time in considering whether any measures can be 
** adopted to prevent the recurrence in future of such evils 
" as have been lately experienced." — Letter of the First 
Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer ta 
the Governor of the Bank, to be found among the financial 
accounts of 1826; vol. xix. 

t Ibid. 
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the Bank of England, for gold; the drain, 
however, produced by which was small, compared 
to that of the preceding year, occasioned by the 
over-issues of the Bank ; and the void caused 
by the paper of the country bankers being for 
a time rendered useless by this interference of 
the State, was supplied by the issue of about 
half a million of small notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land, the value of whose paper had been raised 
by the amount of gold taken from it in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Under the mistaken impression which produced 
the interference of the Minister, the mischie& 
of the interference were aggravated by putting 
down the small notes of country bankers, in 
violation, also, of the faith of Parliament, pledged 
in 1822, to their continuance, during the period 
which the exclusive privilege of the Bank of 
England had then to last.* By the withdrawing 
of small notes from circulation, gold, already 
made dear by the deficiency of its supply from 
the mines, and the course taken by the Bank 
with respect to it, was rendered still dearer by 
the quantity of it required to supply the place of 
small notes, that is, the exchangeable value of it 
was raised, and the exchangeable value or price 
of all other commodities was lowered in that 
proportion. 

* 3 Geo. 4. cap. 70. 
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The prohibition of small notes, however, has 
BOt prevented over-issue, and the supposition 
that they were the cause of over-issue is thus 
n^atived ; but their prohibition has compelled 
the subjects of the realm to use a dear, in place 
of a cheap and more convenient, instrument of 
exchange than gold, and has, moreover, caused 
other and severe inflictions. The country parts 
of England cannot retain, even if they could sus- 
tain a circulation of gold, which cannot be re- 
tained even in places capable of sustaining it.. 
Thus gold makes its escape from bankers at 
Manchester, to whom large supplies are sent 
from London weekly*, and accumulates in the 
hands of bankers in Liverpool, t The explan- 
ation is, that Manchester and its neighbourhood 
are chiefly supplied with provisions from Liver- 
pool, whither gold travels for their payment. So 
most parts of the country receive frpm London 
supplies of different articles for their consump- 
tion, for the payment of which gold, as well as 
bank notes, returns to London ; not to mention 
that every person from the country going to the 
metropolis, carries with him a portion of gold for 
his personal expences. The country of England 
suffers from a gold currency in another respects 

* Bank Report, Minutes of Evidence, No. 3364. 
t Small-Note Committee, Minutes of Evidence, 1826, 
p. 296. 
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When small notes were in circulation, the local 
bankers who issued them were obliged to keep 
silver to give in exchange for them ; but they 
no longer keep a stock of silver, and the country 
parts of England are thus distressed from the 
want even of a currency in silver. 

The issue of small notes has been objected to, 
because, if a local bank fails, the poor man 
suffers. But this is not so. By the poor man 
who does not save, the note is spent as soon as 
got, and the spending is often anticipated before 
it is got By the poor man who saves, the note 
is paid into a savings bank, by which the amount 
is invested in government stock. 

Another objection made to the issue of small 
notes has been, that they encourage over-trading. 
But neither is this so. It is not the man who 
receives the small note that over-trades, but he 
who receives the large note; not to mention, 
that there is no such thing as general over-trad- 
ing. 

It has been supposed that small notes increase 
crime, by inducing forgery ; but the number 
and the expense of mint prosecutions since small 
notes were withdrawn, show that crime shifted 
its operation in this respect ; and it is remark- 
able, that while prosecutions for the forgery of 
small notes of the Bank of England were fre- 

H 
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quent, prosecutions for the forgery of the small 
notes of other banks were rare. 

Finally, it has been objected, that small notes 
banish gold from circulation ; but the gold is not 
thereby lost to the country ; on the contrary, 
it is restored to the general purposes of its in- 
dustry and commerce. The objection evinces 
the superiority of small notes over gold as cur* 
rency^ for the same value must be given for a 
erne pound note that is given for a sovereign, and 
either may be had, at the option of the receiver; 
but the former is preferred to the latter, because 
it is more convenient, and convenience is of the 
very essence of coin as well as of paper currency j 
and this convenience is greater in the case of a 
small note than a large one, inasmuch as for once 
that the latter passes from hand to hand, the for* 
mer passes, perhaps, one hundred times. 



CHAP. VI. 



RESULT. 



Gold coin circulating with notes as currency, it 
is manifest that, if the currency be sound, gold 
should go out from, as well as come into the 
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Bank of England, in proportions of which 
experience should show the average. When- 
ever therefore, gold continues even for a short 
time to come in, in greater quantities than again 
go out, the Bank may rest assured that the 
currency is surcharged, and requires to be 
relieved by a gradual reduction in the issue of 
paper. But the currency may continue over- 
chained for a considerable length of time before 
it is felt in the foreign Exchanges, when only it 
becomes manifest to all the world, that the Bank 
must contract its issues. 

If there were other banking companies is- 
suing notes in the metropolis, as well as the 
Bank of England, gold would come in and go 
out from the Bank of England, no otherwise 
than it would come in and go out from such 
banking companies, who would thus become 
aware of the overcharge of the currency, equally 
with the Bank of England. Moreover, such 
banking companies would not retain the notes 
c£ the Bank of England, or of each other, but 
would send them for payment in gold to the 
Bank of England, or the bank from whence 
they were issued, and such bank would thereby 
be immediately ob%ed to pay the penalty of 
its over-issue. 

The monopoly of issue, therefore, is the 
means imd the cause of over-issue, which 

H 2 
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deranges and brings loss upon every branch of 
home industry, before the only correction of 
over-issue which can exist in this restrained 
state of things, can come into operation ; and 
even when it does come into operation, it may 
be for the interest of the Bank to allow it for 
some time to work its consequences, because the 
Bank may have at the time (as it had in 1824) 
'an over-stock of gold, of which an adverse 
exchange may be the most convenient mode of 
relieving it« But the subsequent contraction 
must be in proportion to the quantity of gold 
thus previously taken from it, and the severity 
of loss to the country must be in the same 
proportion. 

In spite of the interference of the Legislature, 
by which the currency is deranged, it rights 
itself. The excess is corrected in the course, 
and by the operation of things ; and the excess 
would be prevented by the same course and 
operation of things if there were no interference. 
This position does not rest upon inference. 
Scotland affords a practical instance of it. 
There, banking has been no otherwise inter- 
fered with, than that no note can be issued 
for less than twenty shillings ; and there is no 
over-issue. There also, the most perfect se- 
curity has been the consequence of the most 
perfect freedom. While runs for gold upon 
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the Bank) and upon bankers, have been frequent 
in England, there have been no such runs in 
Scotland. In 1815 and 1816, when sixty-three 
bankers failed in England, increased to eighty 
in 1825 and 1826, no bankers failed in Scotland 
in 1825 and 1826 ; and the only banking 
company in Scotland that failed in 1815 or 
1816, was the Falkirk Banking Company, the 
whole of whose debts proved, amounted only to 
51,009/. 5s. 8rf., of which 45 per cent had been 
paid at the period of the return.* The cur- 
rency of Scotland has attained the perfection 
described by Mr. Ricardo : — ** A currency is in 
" its most perfect state, when it consists wholly 
" of paper money, but of paper money of an 
" equal value with the gold which it professes 
" to represent. The use of paper in place of 
" gold, substitutes the cheapest in place of the 
" most expensive medium, and enables the 
" country, without loss to any individual, to 
" exchange all the gold which it before used 
" for this purpose for raw materials, utensils, 
" and food ; by the use of which both its wealth 
" and its enjoyments are increased.t 

* Appendix to Report of Small-Note Committee, No. V. 
f Principles of Political Economy, 3d edit. p. 432. 
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CHAP. VII. 

WAGES. DIRECT INTERFERENCE^ 

Wages are the recompence of labour. The 
money amount or price, depends upon the 
quantity and description of work to be done, 
and the number of working men able and wiU- 
ing to do it, estimated in the money of the 
period of employment. The money recom- 
pence or price of labour, is like the price of 
everything else. It depends upon demand and 
supply. The Legislature, therefore, should no 
more interfere with the price <^ labour, than it 
should with the price of anjrthing else. Where- 
ver it has interfered, the interference has de- 
ranged the general operations of industry, the 
result of which is to limit the general amount of 
its products. 

Nevertheless, in the case of wages, the Legis- 
lature has interfered both directly and indi- 
rectly. Its indirect interference has been more 
mischievous than its direct interference, for its 
effects have not been so immediately apparent. 

The wages of labour were directly interfered 
with by the Statute of Labourers, 25 Edward 
III., anno 1350, by which all workmen were 
compelled to work for the same wages which. 
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had been usual in the last ten years, and to 
accept their wag&s either in money, or, at the 
option of the employers, in wheat, not rated 
higher than 106^ a bushel» that is, 6^. 8d. a 
quarter.* 

* Dr. Adam Smith observed upon this statute, that, at 
this time, ** ten^^ ence contained about half an ounce of 
*< silver. Tower weight, and was nearly equal to half a 
" crown of our present money. Four ounces of silver, 
" Tower weight, therefore, equal to 6s. Sd. of the money 
** of those times, and to near twenty shillings of that of 
** the present, must have been reckoned a moderate price 
** for the quarter of eight bushels." 

He adds, ** This statute is, surely, a better evidence of 
*^ what was reckoned in those times a moderate price of 
*' grain, than the prices of some particular years, which 

have generally been recorded by historians and other 

writers, on account of their extraordinary dearness or 
** cheapness, and from which, therefore, it is difficult to 
*^ form any judgment concerning what may have been 
*' the ordinary price" ^~ Wealth qf Natiorup vol. i. book ii. 
chap. xi. 

The wages usual for the then preceding ten years were, 

sS s. d. 
Weeders and hay-makers ... per day 001 
Mowers - - - - by the acre or day 5 
Reapers of corn, in the first week of August - 2 
„ and afler that • . - S 

For threshing wheat and rye - - quarter 2^ 
„ barley, beans, peas, and oats . - 1| 

A master free mason ... per day 004 

Master carpenters, masons, tilers, thatchers, 

plasterers, &c. - - - - -OOS 

Inferior carpenters, &c. - . . .-002 
Their servants or boys - - - - -OOIJ 

All without meat or drink. 

H 4 
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, Though the price of wheat does not appear 
to have increased much in "England, in the 
course of the ensuing century, yet, in the next 
Statute of Labourers, 23 Hen. VI. c 12., anno 
144<6, the wages, &c. thereby assigned were con- 
siderably increased.* 

These statutes of labourers deserve the more 
attention at the present time, that in the reign 
of Edward III. the coin was so debased, that 
the creditors of the crown, and all other cre- 
ditors, were defrauded, first of about a tenth, 
and afterwards of a ninth part of their property, 

* Hie wages assigned by this statute were: — 



41 
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Bailiff per ann. 

Chief hind, carter, and chief 

shepherd 
Common farm servant 
Woman servant 
Girl under fourteen years 
'Free mason \ , 

Master carpenter /?""''>' 
Master tiler, slater, rough 
mason, ordinary carpen- 
ter, and others concerned 
in building 
Labourer 
From Michaelmas to Eas- 
ter, they had each Id. 

A mower 

Reaper and carter, each - 
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by which also, home prices were raised in the 
same proportions ; and in 1348 a pestilence pre- 
vailed in England, said to have come from 
the East (as the cholera was said to do two 
or three years ago), which, according to some 
writers, carried off so many of the people, 
chiefly the lower orders, that not a tenth part 
of them survived, and according to Hume, 
about one third of the whole population per- 
ished. 

These statutes deserve consideration on an- 
other account, inasmuch as they serve to show 
the effect of a change in the exchangeable value 
of money, and of the coinage. In the money of 
the period, as silver was then coined, wheat was 
rated at lOd. a bushel, or about Qs. 6d. of the 
exchangeable value of money in Dr. Adam 
Smith's time, when our mint pound of silver, 
now coined into sixty-six parts, or shillings, 
valued in gold, was coined into sixty-two parts, 
or shillings, which then showed the exchange- 
able value of gold. Taking wheat at 2s. 6d. a 
bushel, the wages of a day labourer in husbandry, 
in 1446, at that rate, would be 6d. sl day in 
summer and 3d. in winter, without victuals, 
and, including victuals, 9d. a day in summer and 
6d. in winter. Now, as money is continuing to 
rise in exchangeable value, it is not, in the 
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course of things, impossible that wages may so 
&11 as even to approach these rates. 

Our strongest impressions are those which we 
receive in early life ; and our habits of thinking* 
have been so long formed by a state of things 
where prices continued to rise, through the 
continuing fall in the exchangeable value of 
money, that we are slow to believe in an oppo- 
site state of things, where prices continue to fall, 
through the continuing rise of the exchangeable 
value of money. The bulk of us, also, have very 
imdefined and confused notions respecting paper 
currency; and few are aware that paper cur- 
rency is, or ought to be, of the same exchange- 
able value with the gold which it repres^its (gold 
being now our standard of value), and stilL fewer 
are satisfied that it always would be of the same 
exchangeable value, if it were not for an exclu- 
sion, created by the Legislature, which actually 
lowers, though it is supposed to raise its value 
for a time, through the excess thereby produced, 
but which excess is removed by the operation 
of the exchangeable value of gold, in which, 
moreover, even the alternation is measured. 
Neither are we sufficiently aware that the excess 
of paper currency, during the time it lasts, ope- 
rates exactly as the debasement of the coin does 
until it is corrected ; that is, it raises home 
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prices, and obliges all persons to take it in pay- 
mentp or to part with so many, or so much more 
of their commodities than they ought to do, for 
the currency which they receive, while it is ex- 
cessive. Nor do we, in general, distinctly com- 
prehend why money continues to rise in ex- 
changeable value, though it is upon the principle 
of supply and demand ; that is, the supply of 
gold and silver having become unequal to the 
demand for them, they rise in exchangeable 
value ; whereby a smaller portion .of them pur- 
chases a larger portion of other commodities. 

Wages, or the price of labour must, there- 
fore, come down, as every thing else come^ 
down, in proporticm as money continues to rise 
in exchangeable value. This is an inevitable 
consequence of a rise in the exchangeable value 
of money, which the working classes must learn. 
But, as those above them are slow to compre- 
hend how a continuing rise in the exchangeable 
value of money, in matters in which they are con- 
cerned, should lower prices, it is not surprising 
that the working classes should find it difficult 
to understand, why their wages should come 
down with a continuing rise in the exchangeable 
value of money. 

The Legislature should resort to all the means 
within its reach, in order that the working 
classes may be instructed and satisfied in this 
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respect ; but it should do nothing more, except=- 
ing to afford the power of punishing any work- 
man reflising to work at the rate of wages which 
may be offered to him, who shall hinder or pre- 
vent any other workmen from working, who 
may be wilHng to work at such rate of wages. 
Labour is the property of a working man, — 
every one of whom is entitled to use his own 
property as he pleases, provided he does not in- 
jure the property of his neighbour ; but he does 
injure the property of his neighbour, when he 
hinders or prevents him from working ; for his 
neighbour is just as much entitled to work as 
he is entitled to refuse to work, and each is 
entitled to work upon any terms he pleases. 

Money having fallen much in exchangeable va- 
lue through the discovery of the South American 
mines, it was impossible to enforce the wages 
settled by the Statute of Labourers a century 
before J but, in place of leaving wages, like every 
thing else, to bring their own price in the 
market, the Legislature, after passing sever-al 
intermediate statutes, finally, in Queen Eliza- 
beth's time (anno 1562), directed and empow- 
ered justices of the peace, in the spring of every 
year, to rate and appoint the wages of artificers, 
handicraftsmen, husbandmen, or any other la- 
bourei's, sei-vants, or workmen (5 EHz. c. 4.) ; 
which statute was explained to mean any la- 
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bourers, weavers, workmen, and workwomen 
whatsoever, either working by the day, week, 
month, or year ; or taking any work of any per- 
son or persons whatsoever, to be done in grate or 
otherwise. (1 Ja. 1. c. 6.) And power to settle 
wages was further given to the justices, in all 
cases of differences and disputes between masters 
and mistresses, and servants in husbandry, who 
should happen to be hired for one year or longer ; 
or between masters and mistresses, and artificers, 
handicraftsmen, miners, colliers, kielmen, pit- 
men, glassmen, porters, and other labourers, 
employed for any certain time, or in any other 
manner, although no rate or assessment of wages 
had been made for the year in which the differ- 
ences or disputes might arise, limited, however, 
to the amount of 10/. (20 Geo. 2. c. 19.) 

The Legislature thus granted a power to in- 
terfere in matters of wages, to the worst descrip- 
tion of judges, where the interference of the 
best could not be otherwise than attended with 
mischief. Contracts or agreements for wages or 
work, may and should be enforced by law ; but 
the terms of those contracts or agreements, like 
those of all other contracts or agreements, should 
be left to the parties themselves to settle ; and 
it should only be what the parties themselves 
had settled that should be enforced. Facilities 
may be afforded, by arbitration or otherwise, to 
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settle such disputes ; but in the proper protec- 
tion to be thus extended to a poor man, care 
should be taken to do nothing that should pre- 
vent the master from employing him, by doing 
more than to establish a domestic tribunal, 
which shall do equal justice to botiu 

A labour rate, which has been soi^t to be 
established, is an interference with labour in the 
most objectionable shape. It not only seeks to 
compel a master to take a labouring servant 
whether he wants him or no; but to compel 
him to take a servant, not of his own choice, 
but thrust upon him by others. It is a palli- 
ative which, ultimately, increases the pressure 
it attempts to relieve, springing from an abuse 
of the Poor Laws, which must be corrected. 



CHAP. VIII. 



WAGES. — INDIRECT INTERFERENCE. 

The indirect interference of the Legislature 
has been most severely felt in the operation of 
the Poor Laws, arising from pa)dng, contrary to 
law, wages out of the poor-rate.* 

• The practice of paying wages out of the rate, though 
altogether illegal, and, moreover, unjust, because it seeks to 
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The result, as ascertained by the Rev. Mr. 
Becber, who has introduced a system of correc- 

throw upon others a portion of the recompence for labour, 
which ought to be borne by the employer, has been sanc- 
tioned and enforced by justices of the peace, to whom it 
seems to have owed its origin. It does not appear to have 
been common before the year 1750, but it became prevalent 
after the year 1795, when the magistrates of Berkshire met 
at Speenhamland, and, in their wisdom, drew up a table appor- 
tioning the relief to be given to a poor man, according to the 
price of the peck loaf of wheat, and the number of his children. 
This appeared such a notable expedient, that a copy of this 
table was sent to every county in England, and, unfortunately, 
has been extensively acted upon, particularly in the southern 
counties. 

The following are the amounts expended upon the relief 
of the poor in England and Wales, as they appear from ac- 
counts laid upon the Table of the House of Commons: — 

Average of 1748-4.9-50 - - £ 689,979 

Anno 1776 - - - 1,521,732 

Average of 1783-4-5 - - - 1,912,241 

Anno 1803 - - - 4,077,891 

1812-13 - - 6,656,105 

1813-14 - - 6,294,584 

1814-15 - - 5,418,845 

1815-16 - - 5,724,506 

1816-17 - - 6,918,217 

1817-18 - - 7,890,148 

1818-19 - - 7,531,650 

1819-20 . - 7,329,594 

1820-21 - - 6,958,445 

1821-22 - . 6,358,703 

1822-23 - - 5,772,958 

1823-24 - . 5,736,898 

1824-25 - - 5,786,991 

1825-26 - - 5,928,501 
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tion in his parishes of Southwell and Thurgar- 
ton, in the county of Nottingham, has been. 

Anno 1826-27 - - ^6,441,088 

1827-28 - - 6,298,000 

1828-29 - - 6,33^410 

1829-30 - - 6,829,042 

1830-31 - - 6,795,888 

1831-32 . - 7,036,968 

The seasons have a powerful influence upon the situation 
of the lower orders. The comparative smallness of the 
amount of the money expended upon the average of the 
three years ending in 1750, is to be accounted for from the 
goodness of the seasons which preceded those years ; the 
subsequent diminutions in particular years are to be ac- 
counted for in the same way, and the progressive increase 
arises from other causes. 

The bounty on corn was granted in 1689 (1 W. & M . 
c. 12.), in consequence of the abundance of produce, as 
" a reward for exporting corn." The price of middling 
wheat at this period, upon an average of five years, was 
28«. 9d. per quarter. The seasons of 1690 and 1691, were 
so favourable as to reduce the price to 26s. A bad season 
ensued in 1692, and bad seasons followed until 1702, when 
a plentiful harvest brought down the price (which had risen^ 
in the intermediate period, to 56s* per quarter) to below its 
amount in 1691. It was even so low as 25^. lid. upon an 
average of six years ending in 1707. With the exception of 
three unfavourable seasons which followed, and brought up 
the price to 62^. in 1709, the seasons continued favourable 
until 174?9, when, upon an average of five years, the price of 
middling wheat in England was only 27^* 9d. per quarter. 

The seasons changed after this period. The author of 
the Corn Tracts, who is frequently quoted by Dr. Adam 
Smith, says, the seasons from 1752 to 1753 were of doubtful 
produce ; and the harvest of 1756 was greatly deficient in 
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that the work performed by a labourer in hk 
parishes is four times the quantity of that 



this country and throughout Europe, insomuch that the 
sufferings of the poor were adverted to in a speech from the 
Throne, and there was a succession of bad seasons for ten 
years after 1765. The severity of the seasons for ten years 
preceding 1775 accounts for the great rise between 1750 
and 1776. The seasons, again, from 1776 to 1785 were good, 
and prices moderate ; which serves to account for the small 
encrease between 1776 and 1785. The seasons from 1794-5 
to 1801-2 were the worst known in living memory. It was 
in 1795 that the magistrates of Berkshire drew up their 
notable Table. The severity of the seasons, and the abuses 
which followed this Table, will account for the great encrease 
of the rate in 1803. ' The six years ending in 1812 were 
all bad seasons, and prices were high. According to the 
Eton Tables, wheat then varied from 12s. to 17 s. a bushel, 
its amount at Lady-day 1822. The encrease between 1803 
and 1812 may be thus accounted for. The harvest of 1813 
was one of undoubted abundance. The diminution of the 
rates in 1813 and 1814 may be thus accounted for, aided 
by the rise which had then begun to take place in the value 
of money. But the crop of 1814 was deficient, and the 
rates rose in 1815. The harvest of 1816 was bad; but 
the season of 1817 yielded an average crop, and that of 
1818 was abundant. Nevertheless, the rates encreased, 
though money continued to rise in exchangeable value ; 
which is to be accounted for only by reason of the 
operation of the Corn Laws passed in 1815, which' threw 
agricultural labourers out of employment, as is manifest, 
also, from the state of the importations. In 1816 we im- 
ported from abroad only 315,773 quarters of all sorts of 
grain; but in 1817 we imported 1,797,181 quarters, and in 
1818 no less than 3,322,729 quarters (Appendix to Agric. 
Report, 1821| p. 392.). The harvest of 1819 was good, and 

I 
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performed by a labourer in the other districts 
of that county ; so that a fanner, who supposes 
that he and the parish are paying at the rate of 
2s. per day (the wages improperly conceded to 
the labourers three years ago), is actually pay- 
ing at the rate of 8s. per day, for he is only 
receiving the fourth part of the labour of an 
able-bodied man. 

But this is not the only consequence of the 
operation of these laws. A distinction has 
been created between married and unmarried 
labourers ; so that, generally speaking, the 
parish-pay of the latter is only one half of that 
of the former. Thus an unmarried man, who 
is at least as able to work as a married one, is 
prevented from saving any thing from his wages, 
as he ought to do, before marriage. Hence 

habits of improvidence in young men, and im- 

-~— — ^— — - ' ' 

Uiftt of 1820 abundant. Hence a decrease in the rates in 
these years. The harvest of 1 822 was still more abundanty 
and the rates diminished. But though, with the exception 
of 1827, the seasons have been good, and the harvest of last 
year most abundant, yet the rates have continued to encrease; 
which can be ascribed solely to the operation of the Corn 
Laws, in throwing agricultural labourers out of employment ; 
for, even with the abuses of the system, the rates came down 
m plenUful years, unUl the year 1824^ since which they 
have encr^ed, notwithstanding the continuing rise in the 
exchangeable value of money, which has nearly doubled in 
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purity among young women, most of whom are 
mothers before they become wives. 

Sufficient weight has not been given to this 
consequence, as it regards the morals, as well 
industry, of the lower orders. Industry and 
morality go hand in hand. With the loss of 
the domestic affections, the virtues of domestic 
life are destroyed, its duties are n^lected, and 
carelessness, idleness, brutishness, and reckless- 
ness usurp their place. 

Among the mass of matter which forms an 
appendix to the last report of a committee of 
the House of Peers on the poor laws, there is 
little of the evidence worth reading, excepting 
that of the Rev. Mr. Becher and the Rev. Mr. 
Whateley. 

Mr. Becher*s parishes form two of forty-nine 
united under Mr. Gilbert's act. (22 Geo. 8. 
c. 83.) He availed himself of the act which 
refuses relief to able-bodied men, unless they 
go to the workhouse. (9 Geo. 1. c 7- § 4.) 
The consequence has been that they found 
work for themselves, and ceased to receive pay 
from the parish. 

His system has been established with great 
success in the parish of Uley, in the county of 
Gloucester, from whence his correspondent writes 
to him : — *^ I have heard from diflPerent persons 
•* who reside in the parish, and who, from the 

I 2 
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** difference in their stations and habits, I have 
every reason to believe had never conversed 
together on the subject, such accounts as give 
** me the strongest ground for hoping that, since 
•^ the establishment of your system, crime is ra- 
•* pidly decreasing, and that order, industry, and 
*< all that can make a poor man respiectable, will 
** encrease and be firmly established.*' 

Mr. Becher published a tract entitled " The 
Anti-pauper System,'* of which he gives an ac- 
count in his evidence. It is valuable in many 
respects, as his evidence also is with respect to 
the management of workhouses. But the sys- 
tem of Mr. Whateley, which tends to banisii 
inmates from the workhouse, as well as to 
induce the labouring poor to trust to the fruits 
of their own labour for support, is prefer- 
able to that of Mr. Becher, and may be intro- 
duced into any parish. He describes it thus : — 
" The employment of the able-bodied poor, who 
" apply for relief at low wages and hard work, 
** showing them that the parish is the hardest 
" taskmaster, and the lowest paymaster they can 
" apply to ; never giving any thing in aid of 
" labour, rent, or rates ; dividing the paupers in 
" the workhouse into two classes : the old, infirm^ 
** and impotent form the first ; the idle, improvi- 
" dent and vicious constitute the second. To 
** the former is allowed an ample supply of 
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butcher's meat and other suitable food; to 
the second class, nothing but bread and 
cheese. Every possible encourgement is given 
to honest industry, providence, and frugaUty, 
by the establishment of a Savings' Bank, a 
Friendly Society, a Lying-in Charity, and all 
^* other means that can be devised." 
. The money effect of this system has been, 
that the poor rates, which were within a trifle 
of 4000/. per annum in the year 1812-lS, were 
only 1100/. per annum in 1829-30, the year be- 
fore he gave his evidence. But the moral effects 
have been of more importance: the number 
of unemployed labourers is diminished ; the 
situation of the poor is better than ever it was } 
their morals are improved, as well as their con- 
dition, insomuch that " those who were very 
" disorderly, are very much the reverse," and 
" he has had only two bastardy cases in two 
•* years." But not the least important fact he 
states is with regard to the numbers of the po- 
pulation. He took an account of the number 
of births in his parish (Cookham) for eighteen 
years before his system * began, and for nine 
years afterwards, and he found the number of 
births, at each period, to have been as follows : 
•-^593, 706, 676 ; so that the number of births, 
which encreased 113 upon 593 before his system 
began, diminished 30 upon 706 under it 

I 3 
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This system has been adopted with equal 
benefit and success in the neighbouring parish 
of White Waltham, and it is plain that Mr. 
Whateley's system, or that of Mr. Becher^ ought 
tp be adopted in every parish. 

If industry were relieved from the numerous 
restraints imposed upon it by the legislature, 
and particularly by the operation of the com laws, 
there need not be the least hesitation of adopt- 
ing it in every parish. A surplus of labour and 
of capital, which is labour accumulated, and, if 
not restrained, would employ labour, is an an<^ 
maly in an intelligent and industrious county, 
which, but for these restraints, never would have 
existed in this country. But, even as the country 
is now situated, what has been accomplished in 
fpur different parishes in three different coun- 
ties may surely be put in practice in any parish 
in any county in England. 

In the parts of North Wales, and north of Eng- 
land, and the south of Scotland, which I visited 
last autumn, among many things which struck 
me forcibly was the following : — In the por- 
tions of Northiunberland, of Berwickshire, and 
of East and Mid Lothian, through which I 
passed, I did not perceive a single barn-yard 
without a steam-engine to thrash and winnow 
the grain. What a contrast to the south of 
England, where even a thrashing-machine is 
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hot allowed to go by hand ; yet, in these northt 
em parts, labourers are not paupers. Theret 
too, the crop is cut down by stranger reaper^ 
of whom from forty to fifty may be found in one 
field, when so many as four or five are not to be 
seen in any field in the south of England I yet 
in these northern parts there is no complaint of 
the want of employment 

But I found the operation of the Com Laws 
prevaiUng in parts of Scotland, in this way: 
<-— There, grass land is used only as a prepar-» 
ation for raising com. There is no old mea-» 
dow land that is not broken up, as in England. 
But I found that cnrass land in place of beinir 
broken up for corT- forn>«ly: once in ^ 
or four years, was now broken up only once in 
five or six years. The farmer could not afford 
to pay labourers, or to keep stock, or otherwise 
to procure manure, as formerly ; from the want 
of which, if he broke up his land once in three 
or four years, he could obtain a return only 
of twenty'five or thirty bushels an acre j whereas 
by allowing his land to rest five or six years, 
he gets a return of from forty-five to fifty, 
bushels. Another thing is, the present Com 
Law does not promote the importation of beef 
and mutton, as it does the importation of com. 
The Scottish farmer thus applies himself to the 
fiittening of cattle and sheep, numbers of which 
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ire killed in the eastern parts] of Scotland, and 
the best parts c^ the carcase are sent hy steam<» 
vessels to die London markets. 
'. The Report of the Poor Law Commissioner^ 
which has been recently laid before Parliament, 
is peculiariy valuable, in pointing out, with a 
deamess and nnnuteness, and tracing through all 
thdr ramifications, in a manner that cannot fiul 
to bring conviction home to the most prejudiced 
mind, the manifold abuses that exist in the ad^ 
ministration of the Poor Laws in England. But 
among its numerous details of the causes and in-* 
fluence of pauperism, it is silent in regard to its 
encrease of late years, through the operation of 
the Com Laws, that have prevailed since the 
year 18 15* The agriculture of England had 
no doubt suffered from the abuses of the Poor 
Laws previous to that year, but it still con- 
tinued to improve, in spite of those abuses, until 
it became subject to the operation of the Com 
Low of 1815 ; which was altered for the worse 
in 1822, and still more for the worse in 1828. I 
i^U therefore advert not only to those laws, but 
to every enactment relative to com that is to be 
found in the statute book, from the earliest pe* 
liod, down to the present time. It will thence 
appear that the idleness, vagrancy, and mendi«> 
city, which the 43d Elizabeth meant to remove^ 
proceeded from the operation of laws passed in 
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previous reigns, and confirmed in her reign, whidh 
prevented the exportation of com. It will also 
appear, that the exportation of com became free 
after the Restoration, and from thenceforth the 
agriculture of England continued to improve^ 
until the year 1815, after which the exportation 
of c(»m became impossible, and agriculture has 
since declined, and continues to decline, as it did 
in England previous to the Restoration, from the 
operation of that impossibility. 
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CORN. 



Corn appears to have been a matter of atten-r 
tion with the legislature of England, from thcjt 
earUest periods of her history. But it is re* 
markable that, from the year 1225 to 1463, the 
trade in it was free. In the great charts 
(9 Hen. 3.), and in various other statutes (1 Ric^ 
2. c. 1. 2 Ric. 2. c. 7* and 14 Hen. 6. c. 6.), it 
is provided, that merchants, strangers, foreign or 
aliens, shall buy and sell within the realm, in 
some of which com is mentioned, as that which^ 
they may buy and sell. 
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' It appears that, to export com, a zoywl li€:eii8e 
was necessary^ for in 1436, ^ wheat h&ng ci 
^ small price, 6s. Sd., and barley 9a. per quarter," 
were allowed to be carried out of the kingdom 
without license. (15 Hen. 6. c 2.) 

The iirst restraint imposed upon importation 
was in the year 1463, when the importaticm of 
wheat was prohibited until it should exceed 
6s. Sd. the quarter. This was a temporary act^ 
which was made perpetual by 23 Hen. 6. c 5. 
Our mint pound of silver having been th^i 
divided into twenty parts or shillings, 6s. Sd. 
corresponds to Qls. Qd. of our present coinage of 
silver. 

Though 6s. 8d. was considered a small price 
for a quarter of wheat in 1436, it must have 
been considered an adequate price in 1463; 
otherwise wheat would not have been allowed 
to be imported when it exceeded that price. It 
must still have been considered an adequate 
price in 1588, for the exportation of wheat was 
then permitted when the price was not under 
6*. Sd. a quarter. (1 Eliz. c. 11.) But the mint 
pound of silver being then coined into sixly parts 
or shillings, 6s. Sd. corresponds to SOs. in the 
money of that period. 

The cultivation of the soil having been relin- 
quished from the operation of these restraining 
laws, the legislature set itself to encourage tillage ; 
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but the course which it took (from 1558 to 
1640) to accomplish its purpose had an effect 
directly the reverse. It conceived tillage ¥^a8 
to be promoted by permitting exportation ; but 
the prices at which exportation was permitted 
amounted to a prohibition : wheat, for example, 
not being exportable until it reached 20^. a 
quarter, being three times the price at which it 
was allowed to be imported. (35 £liz. c. 7* anno 
1593) The exportation o£ com had been 
previously restrained by 34 Ed. 3. c. 20. 1 & ^ 
Ph. & M« c. 5., and the 5 Eliz. c. 5. § 25. 

The consequences of these statutes, in pre- 
venting exportation, were general distress, men-* 
dicity, and crime among the lower orders. A 
document drawn up by a magistrate of the 
county of Somerset, preserved by Strype, is 
adverted to by Hume, in an appendix to the vo- 
lume of his history which contains the reign of 
Elizabeth, showing the disorders produced by, 
these restraining statutes, to which he ascribes 
them, in the words noted below.* 

* *^ Forty persons had been there executed in a year for 
^' robberies, thefts, and other felonies ; thirty-five burnt in 
<< the hand ; thirty-seven whipped ; one hundred and eighty- 
<< three discharged ; that those who were discharged were 
<< most wicked and desperate persons, who never would 
<< come to good, because they would not work, and none 
<< would take them into service ; that, notwithstanding the 
** great number of indictm^ts, the fifth part cf the felonies • 
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ThiB document is the more worthy of attention 
at the present time, because general distress now 
prevails, springing from the operation of the same 
cause, namely, restraining com laws, which 
prevent the exportation of grain ; and disorders^ 
not so extensive, indeed, as those which existed 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, but bearing 
a striking resemblance to them, prevailed in 
England three years ago. The situations dif^ 
fered only in this respect, namely, that during the 
whole of that period importation continued free ; 



^ committed in the county were not brought to triied ; the 
** greater number escaped censure, either from the' superior 
** cunning of the felons, or the foolish lenity of the people ; 
" that the rapines committed by the infinite number of 
** wicked, wandering, idle people, were intolerable to the 
'^ poor countrymen, and obliged them to keep a perpetual 
** watch on their sheep-folds, their pastures, and their com- 
<< fields ; that the other counties in England were in no 
** better condition than Somersetshire, and many of them 
^ even in a worse ; that there were at least three or four 
^ hundred idle vagabonds in every county, who lived by 
** thefl and rapine, and who sometimes met in troops to the 
** number of sixty and committed spoil upon the inhabitants ; 
** that if all the felons of this kind were assembled, they 
** would be able, if reduced to good subjection, to give the 
*^ greatest enemy her Majesty has a strong battle ; and that 
** the magistrates themselves were intimidated fi'om execu- 
'^ ting the laws upon them : and there were instances of 
"justices of the peace who, after giving sentence against 
" rogues, had interposed to stop the execution of their own 
" sentence, on account of the danger which hung over them 
*' from the confederates of the felons,** 
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whereas, since 1815, it has been restrained by 
laws which, in their operation, from restraint 
upon importation, prevent exportation.* 

* It is not less worthy of remark, that similar disorders 
lately prevailed in France fVom the operation of a similar 
cause. France has been divided into four districts, in each of 
which an importation price is fixed, not only from foreign 
countries, but of transport from one district to another. 
Importation is restrained by duties in the first district, when 
wheat in its home market is below 24 francs per hee^ 
tolitre ; in the second district, when it is below 22 ; in the 
third, when below 20 ; and in the fourth, when below 18 
francs per hectolitre. Taking the mean of all these prices, 
it is 21 francs per hectolitre, which is equal to 4S«« SeL the 
imperial quarter. At the prices of 26. 24. 22. and 20 francs 
per hectolitre in the different districts, the duty is merely 
nominal, namely, 25 cents per hectolitre, or 7d, per imperial 
quarter. The duty which is permanent at or above those 
prices varies when they fall, rising one franc for every franc th$ 
price per hectolitre (28, 4^. per imperial quarter) falls below 
26. 24. 22. and 20 francs per hectolitre as the case may be, 
until the price falls below 24. 22. 20. and 18 francs per 
hectolitre, when the duty advances at the rate of a franc and 
a half for each franc of fall. 

The Com Law of France is better than the British Com 
Law in one respect^ and worse in others. It is better, inas- 
much as it assumes a much lower importable price ; and at a 
price in this country which would be thought ruinous to the 
fkrmer, the duty is merely nominal. But it is worse, in this re- 
spect, that it not only restrains the trade in com with foreign 
countries, but it restrains the trade as between one part of the 
country and another. Consequences have thus arisen in 
France similar to consequences experienced in England. 
There were burnings of barns and barn-yards in Normandy 
in the spring of 1830, as there were burnings of bams and 
barn-yards in England in the autumn of that year. Normandy 
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Exportation continued to be restrained by 
the 1 Ja. 1. c. 25. f anno 1604, which raised the 
exportable price to 26«. 8d. ; by 21 Ja. 1. c 28., 
162S^ which raised it to 32s.t and by 3 Car. 1. 
c 4.9 anno 1627* ; and moreover, 2«. per quarter 
of duty upon exportation was made payable by 
all of these statutes. 

I now pass to the period from the Restoration 
(1660) to the Revolution (1688). 

Importation was meant to have been restrained 
by an act which professed to allow it, by provi- 
ding that wheat, when not exceeding 44fS. [per 
quarter, should be importable on payment of a 
duty of 2s. per quarter, and exportation was 
allowed when the price did not exceed 40#. a 
quarter. (12 Car. 2. c. 4.) 

From the devastations occasioned by the civil 
wars, these prices were below the then general 
prices.* The consequence was, that this statute 

is an agricultural provincey but Normandy raised corn to no 
purpose if it could not be sold. The poor people, thus thrown 
out of employment, bnmt the bams and barn-yards of the 
farmers, in order that by creating a want of com, they might 
be employed to raise more. So, under a similar impression, 
bams and bam-yBrds were burnt in Engknd. The peasantry 
of England are no doubt demoralised by the abuses of the 
Poor Laws, but the operation of the Corn Laws in the two 
countries of France and England is the same in this respect, 
that they deprive agricultural labourers of employment. 

* The Eton prices were, 528. 2d. in 1659, 48«. Sd. in 1660, 
55$. id. in 1661, and 5Ss. 2d. m 1662. 
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did not operate in the way of restraint, and ftom 
that moment the agriculture of England began, 
and, so long as it was free from restraint, con* 
tinned to improve. 

I most earnestly entreat the attenticm of my 
readers, and more particularly of members of the 
legislature, to this fact ; namely, that from the 
year 1660 to the year 1815, during all which 
long period agriculture was virtually free, 
though occasionally put under restraint from the 
operation of particular seasons, it continued to 
improve in England. 

In 1689 the price of wheat, according to the 
Eton Tables, was only 3Ss. 8d. a quarter. In 
that year the act was passed which granted a 
bounty of 5s. a quarter upon wheat exported 
when it was at or under 48«. a quarter ; 
and this bounty was continued until the year 
1814, when it was repealed. (54 G. 3. c. 10.) 
It had ceased, however, to have much operation 
several years before. 

The period deserving the greatest attention 
after the period of the Restoration and the Revo-* 
lution, is the period since the year 1772 to the^ 
present time ; and this period divides itseif into 
two portions of an opposite description, namely, 
from 1772 to 1815, when the trade in com was 
virtually free, and from 1815 to the present 
time, during which it has been restrained. 
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In the year 1773, wheat was allowed to be 
imported when the price was at or above 48«. 
a quarter, upon payment of a duty of 6d. per 
quarter ; and exportation was prohibited when 
above 44*., but allowed when under that sum, 
with a bounty of five shillings per quarter. 
(13 G. 3. c. 13.) 

Such continued to be the law until the year 
1791, when importation was allowed when wheat 
was at or under 50*., upon payment of a duty 
of 2-is. 3d. per quarter; when at or above 50*., 
but under 54s., upon payment of 2*. 6d. ; when 
at or above 5is., upon payment of Gd. : and when 
below 50s., exportation was permitted when at 
or under 44*. with a bounty of 5s., and prohi- 
bited when at or above 46s. (31 Geo. 3. 
C.30.) 

The importable price was encreased, in 1804, 
to when under 63*. subject to a duty of 24*. 3d. ; 
when at or above 6Ss. but under 66s. the duty was 
2*. 6d. ; and when at or above 66*. it was 6rf. 
The exportation price was encreased to when at 
or above 48s. with a bounty of 5*., and when 
above 54*. exportation was prohibited (44. Geo. 3. 
c 109.) 

The permanent high importation duty was en- 
creased, in 1S09, to 25*., with war duties, by 
49 Geo. 3. c. 98., encreased by 53 Geo. 3. 



During the whole of this period until ISll, 
money continued to fall in exchangeable vriue^ 
The importaticm prices fixed in 177S, 1791 » and 
1804« thus ceased to have any operation. Our 
great demand for com was not prevented from 
operating abroad as it did at home; and the con^ 
sequences are thus stated by the Agricu^unt 
Committee of 1821 :— " The necessary ccmse- 
quence of the trade in com having been vir<' 
tually open with the Continent, and th« 
" importation allowed at prices merely nominal 
during the period of forty years, has been, that 
the general price of the shipping ports on tbil 
^* Continent has not, upon an average, been mw* 
terially lower than the price in England^ 
except to the amount of the charges to be 
incurred in bringing the foreign com to the 
" markets of this country/* 

During all this period of forty yearK, tive 
agriculture of England continued to improve, 
widi seasons of plenty as well as of scartity, in 
peace and in war. This is a fact about which 
there is no dispute. Reasoning may fadl, because 
it may proceed upon erroneous or defective data. 
There are data, however, which admit neither erf* 
doubt nor dispnte. The accounts of our im- 
ports and exports of com, in every year, are 
preserved at the Custom-house from the year 

K 
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1696 to the present time ; during all which long 
period until 1815, the home growth of com in 
England improved, inasmuch as the imports 
diminished and the exports continued. The 
accounts of these imports and exports, from the 
year 1772 to the year 1820, are given in an 
appendix to the Agricultural Report of 1821 ; 
and I pray attention to the results established 
by these accounts, appearing from a table made 
up from them here annexed, from the year I772 
down to the year 1815 inclusive. 

This table shows the imports from Ireland, as 
well as from abroad. But with reference to 
accounts of the home growth of com in Eng- 
land, appearing from the imports into and ex- 
ports from Great Britain, it is necessary only to 
take the total amounts. 

Now, in the three years ending with 1775, 
tlxe total imports were — 

Quarters. 2,634,239 
The exports were .... 243,130 



. Balance of import .... 2,391,109 
In the five years ending with 1790, 
the total imports were 

Quarters. 3,520,653 
The exports were 1,228,594 

2,292,059 



Showing the Impt^eriods of Five Years after the first Hiree Years, and 
H^ ioto PerWice of Wheat in Great Britain, and the Highest and 
Lowest Price al 
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So that the total imports, after de- 
ducting exports, in the five years 
ending with 1790, were less than the 
total imports, deducting exports in 
the three years ending in 1775, by 99,050 

It is true that, by reason of the severity of the 
seasons which began in 179*-5, and continued 
until 1801-2, the home growth diminished, and 
by necessary consequence, the importations en- 
creased. But, when the severity of the seasons 
passed away, the home growth again improvedf 
as will be manifest by contrasting the balance of 
import in \h& five years ending with 1815, with 
the three years ending with 1775, and again 
with the five years ending with 1800. 
The total imports in the five years 
ending with 1815, were 

Quarters. 5,931,693 
The total exports were 957,281 
To which add one- 
fifth for one year, 
in which no retiun 
of exports could be 
got, by reason of the • 
destruction of the 
Custom-house. - - 191,456 
The exports will be 1,148,737 
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Balance of import - - Quarters 4^783,9^6 
The balance of import 

in the three yesnrs 

ending with 1775, 

was «,39^1,109 

Adding two fifths to 

m^ke up five years. 956^4As3 
The amount would be 3,347,552 



So: that the balance of import in 
ISlSi as compared with ]775f 

was less by only 1,435,404 

upon the average of five years, or 297>080 
quaiters per annum. 

But, m compared to the five years ending 
with 1800, during which the severity of the 
seasons continued, the result will be as follows : — 
The total imports in the five years 

ending with 1800, were Quarters 7,674,826 
The exports 415,499 



Balance of import - - - 7,259,327 
The balance of import in the five 

years ending with 1815„ was - 4,783,956 



So that in fifteen years the home 
growth in 1815 as compared to 
ISOO had encreased .... 2,495,371 
notwithstanding the encrease of the population. 
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Now, if the operation of the laws which pre- 
vailed for upwards of forty years previous to 
181S had been suffered to continue, can any one 
doubt that the home growth (I mean in Great 
Britain) would have continued to improve ? 

But in 1815 a law was made, which said, that 
wheat should not be importable until the price 
reached 80*. a quarter (55 Greo. 3. c. 26.) 

This law was altered for the worse in 1822, 
by another, which said wheat should be import- 
able at 72*., paying 12«. of duty. (3 Geo. 4. 
c. 60.) 

In the year 1828, the worst law of all was 
made, taking 62*. per quarter as the point for 
an ascending and descending scale; allowing 
wheat to be imported at that price upon pay- 
ment of a duty of 1/. 4*. SaL, diminishing as the 
price advances, until it reaches 73*., when the 
duty is only 1*. ; but encreasing 2*. £ar each 
shilling that the price falls bdow 62*. (9 Geo. 4i 
c. 60.) 

The consequences of these laws will appear 
from the annexed table, which was continued 
from an account laid upon the table of the House 
of Commons in March 1831. * 

The importations in the five years ending 
with 1820, were — 



* Parliamentary Paper, IBS 1, No S30. 
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Quarters 12,866,973 
The exports were 1,099,436 



Balance of import - . - - 12,767,537 
The balance of import in the five 
years, ending in 1815, was . - - 4,783,956 



So that the home growth fell off 
in the very first five years of a re- 
straining law no less than ... - 7»983,58i 

The baneful consequences of a restraining law 
will be not less apparent by other contrasts. 

The balance of import in 1820 

was . . . - -. Quarters 12,767,537 

The balahce of unport* in 1 800 was 7,259,327 



So that, as compared to the five 
years ending in 1800, which included 
the years of severe scarcity, the home 
growth had fallen off 5,508,210 

But if the comparison be made with the five 
years ending in 1790, which excluded these 
years of severity, the result will be as follows : — 

The balance of import in the five 
years endmg in 1820, was - - . 12,767,53? 

The balance of import in the five 
years ending in I790, was - . . 2,292,059 
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So that the home growth in 1815, 
as compared to the home growth in 
1790, had fallen off - - Quarters 10,475,478 

The importations diminished in the five years 
ending in 1825, which is to be accounted for 
from the abundance of the seasons of 18iS0 and 
1822. 

But the importations in the five 
years ending in 1830, when there 
was no British exports to deduct *, 
were Quarters 23,151,525 

The balance of import in the five 
years ending with 1815, was - - - 4,783,956 



So that, as compared with 1815, 
the home growth in 1830 had fallen 
off 17,377,539 

But there is another way of making the comf 
parison, which serves to account for much of 
our present situation. i 

The balance of import in the five years ending 
in 1815, having been 4,783,956, our imports^ 
tions in 1815 had come down to less than at the 
rate of one million of quarters per annum. The 
importations in the five years ending with 1 830; 

* The exports since 1820 appear no otherwise than by 
the finance accounts ; from which the official value, in the five 
years ending with 1825, appears to have been no more than 
101,199/. ; andin the five years endingwith 1830, only 86,3092^ 
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baving been 22,151,525 quarters, our impMta- 
tions in 1830 had come up to very nearly at the 
mte of four millions and a half of quarters per 
lanum. Now, the encrease of the population in 
the fifteen years ending with 1815, during which 
our home gronrth had improved upwards of two 
millions and a half of quarters, after the severity 
of the seasons had subsided, having been as great 
as the encrease of the population in the fifteen 
years ending with 18S0, (during whidi, as com- 
pared with 1815, although there were not only 
no years of scarcity, but, on the contrary, two 
very abundant years, during the fifteen years 
ending in 1830,) nevertheless the home growth 
in these fifteen years fell off 17,377>539 quar- 
ters, it is plain that the encrease of the popular 
tion will not account for the falling off in these 
fift;een years ; and it is still more impossible that 
it could account for the great falling off in the 
very first five years of the restricting law. There 
was no doubt the encrease upon the encrease in 
each period of ten years over the preceding ten 
years, and there is this amount of encrease in 
the fifteen years ending in 1830 : but this is all 
the difference* 

Then the population being out of the ques- 
tion, and the average import upon the five years 
ending in 1815, having been less than at the 
rate of a million of quarters per annum, and the 
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average import upon the five years ending in 1830, 
having approached four millions and a half of 
quarters per annum, it necessarily follows, thut 
Great Britain had ceased to grow, upon the ave- 
rage of the five years ending with 1830, at the 
rate of about three millions and a half of quarters 
per annum, which she raised upon the average of 
the five years ending with 1815 ; and it also fol-* 
lows, that labourers to the number required to 
produce this quantity of grain anniially, must have 
been deprived of employment ; which also serves 
to account for the great encrease of the money 
amount of the Poor Rates since the year 1815, 
which ought to have fallen every year, inasmuch 
as money has since continued to rise in ex-^ 
changeable value. 

The quantity imported from abroad, in 1831, 
went much beyond the importation of 18S0 ; the 
total quantity in this last year having been 
2,355,412 quarters^; but the total quantity in 
1831, having been 3,541,809 quarters. The bulk 
of this last was wheat and wheat flour, of which 
the amount was 2,311,362 quarters, t The ne- 
cessity of this importation is explained by the 
Agricultural Report of 1833, which states, that 
the occupiers of the heavy clay lands have of 
late expended less of capital and labour on their 

♦ Parliamentary Paper, 1831, Vol. X. No. 330. 
f Parliamentary Paper, 1832, No. 89* 
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cultivation, though many of them are proved to 
have been ancient com land, on which wheat has 
been grown from time immemorial. 

It is true that, in the present year, there have 
as yet been few, and there are at present no 
foreign importations ; but the same was the case 
in the year 1828, from the month of January to 
the month of July ; in the beginning of which 
year the highest price of wheat in England did 
not exceed 51*. 8rf. per quarter : but it rose to 
76*. in the month of October in that year.* 

This fluctuation of price in a single year has 
been altogether overlooked, as many other im- 
portant facts have been, by that Committee, who 
have been deceived by the averages of the whole 
year, which, from the statement of them as given 
below t, show little fluctuation ; while the fluc- 
tuations in the same years were excessive. 

Year ending Wheat. 

5th January, 1828 - - - 56 9 

1829 - - 60 5 

1830 - . - 66 3 

1831 - - 64 3 

1832 - - - 66 4 
But though, in 1827, the average price for 

the whole year was 56s. 9d., yet the price in 
February was only 53s. 4td. ; but rose, in Au- 

* Consul's Return, 1829. 
f Parliamentary Paper, 1832. 
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gust, to 60*.* So, ill the year 1828, when the 
average of wheat was 60*. 5d. for the year, 
the price, which was only 51*. 8rf. in January, 
rose to 76*- 7^* in December. Again, in 
1829, in which the average price was 66*. 3rf., 
the price, which was 72*. lOd. in January, 
fell to 53*. '^d. in October, but rose to 55s* Qd. 
in December. And in 1830, the average price 
in which, for the whole year, was 64*. 36?., the 
price, in January, was 54*. 4rf., rose, in August, 
to 72*. Id.^ and fell to 59*. 4c?. in October. No 
return was made by our consuls for 1831, so that 
I am not enabled to state the fluctuations' in 
that year ; but, upon referring to the Gazette, 
these will be found not to have been less consi- 
derable than those in 1830. 

These fluctuations, in the course of the same 
year, are entirely the consequence of a restrain- 
ing law. The same consequences were expe- 
rienced under the law of 1815, and are thus 
adverted to by the Agricultural Committee of 
1821. " When your Committee find, in the se- 
" venteen months which passed between January, 
" 1816, and June, 1817, the price of wheat va- 
" rying from 53*. Id. to 112*. "yd. ; and again, in 
" the three months which ensued from June to 
" September, 1817, from 112*. to 7**., they 
" cannot but ask, whether fluctuations so rapid 

* Consul's Return, 28. 
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" and extensive have existed in any other com- 
" modity of universal supply and demand, or in 
" any other country, and whether these fluc- 
** tuations may not have been aggravated by 
" some of the effects of the present law.'* 

This Committee answered this question when, 
as they observed in a previous part of the Re- 
port, " The necessary consequence of the trade 
" in com having been virtually open with the 
" Continent, and the importation allowed at 
prices merely nominal, during the period of 
forty years, has been, that the general price of 
" the shipping ports on the Continent, has not, 
" upon an average, been materially lower than 
" the price in England, except to the amount of 
" the charges in bringing the foreign corn to 
" the markets of this county.'** 

* In the annexed table, the highest and lowest price of 
wheat in England and at Dantzic, is given in each period of 
five years. Laying out of the question the period from 1795 
to 1805, during which the course of things was disturbed 
by agents sent abroad by Government to purchase grain, 
and the high bounties paid upon importation, it will be 
found that, whether the highest or the lowest price at 
Dantzic, be compared with the highest or the lowest price 
in England, from 1772 to 1825, the price at Dantzic was 
never 12*. below the price in England, but after 1815, in 
the first five years of the restraining law, the highest price 
at Dantzic was only 2«. 7d. less than the highest price in 
England; while the lowest price at Dantzic was 22*. lid, 
under the lowest price in England ; and in the five years 
ending with 1830, the highest price at Dantzic was only 
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The abundance or scantiness of produce aris- 
ing from the seasons must always cause fluctua- 

Ss. Sd. less than the highest price in England; while the 
lowest price at Dantzic was no less than Sis. lid, under the 
lowest price in England. 

The explanation is^ that our great demand, when it does 
operate, comes suddenly into a small field at Dantzic, where 
it raises the price in a higher proportion than it does in a 
large field at home, and in the absence of our great demand, 
the price at Dantzic is lowered in proportion to the rise 
occasioned by our demand while it operated there. 

Such being the operation of our present Com Law, the 
consequences thence arising possibly suggested to Prussia 
the policy she has lately pursued of breaking down the 
obstacles to commercial intercourse presented by the numer- 
ous custom-houses of the petty states around her. How- 
ever this may be, a consideration thus arises of great impor- 
ance to our manufacturing interests. Our Corn Laws 
producing such , consequences abroad, the growing of com 
is rendered hazardous in grain-growing countries from 
whence we can obtain a supply, as well as at home ; and thus 
industry, there as here, may be expected to desert the- 
cultivation of the soil, and apply itself to manufactureSy 
which are thus made, there as here, to bring a more sure, 
and always do bring a more speedy return : whereas, if we did 
not prevent the great demand of our manufacturing popula- 
tion for food from bringing up the price in countries from 
whence we can derive a supply, to a price commensurate to 
the price here, we should thus make the encreasing num- 
bers of our manufacturing population, which en crease the 
demand for food, the means of preserving our manufacturing 
superiority, by inducing those countries to apply themselves 
to the raising of corn in order to supply the demand. 

These consequences also present matter of very grave 
consideration to the owners of the soil in Great Britain : for 
where would be the value of their land, or the amount of 
their rents, if it were not for our manufactures. 
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tions in the general prices of one year compared 
to the general prices of another year; but the 
fluctuations of price within the year are occa- 
sioned solely by a restraining law, which operates, 
in this respect, always against the home grower. 
So long as the price in this country was under 
the importable price fixed by the laws of 1815 
and 1821, prices in years of scanty home produce 
continued to rise until the price reached the 
importable price ; when prices were suddenly de- 
pressed by the admission of foreign com. So, 
under the present law, when, by the continuing 
rise in the exchangeable value of money, the 
importable price, with the duty, operates as a 
probition, the price in years of scanty home 
produce en creases, until, by a rise in the home 
price, the duty falls so low as to cease to amount 
to a prohibition. But after seasons of abundance, 
as in the present year and in 1828, the home 
price falls, to the heavy loss of the home grower, 
who can obtain no relief by exporting his excess 
of produce ; for though the price he can get at 
home is ruinously low to him, yet, through the 
operation of the law, it is too high to enable him 
to export, and the high price which is got when 
the supply he can send to the home market 
diminishes, does not benefit him, but the dealer ; 
who, by the operation of the same law, is pre- 
vented from purchasing his grain, because he 
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must always buy it dearer than he can buy 
foreign com : whereas, when there was no re- 
straining law, the dealer could never buy fo- 
reign corn cheaper than British com; which, 
therefore, he bought in preference to foreign 
corn, because the price in Great Britain regulated 
the price abroad : and then, if he ever bought 
foreign corn, he bought at the hazard of the 
price falling at home before he could bring the 
foreign corn to the markets of this country. 

It is singular, that the home grower should 
cling to a restraining law which operates to his 
prejudice. It is more surprising he should not 
perceive that, under it, high prices do him no 
good, but, on the contrary, they only serve to 
raise wages, rates, and rent which weigh him 
down. 

Another consideration, which has also escaped 
those above him, is, that under a restraining law, 
home prices are raised by a progressively dimin- 
ishing home supply, as well as by a progressively 
encreasing home demand, and that the progres- 
sively en creasing foreign supply brings upon the 
home price an addition of the expense of car- 
riage, and the amount of the duty, without any 
benefit to the home grower of com, or the 
home receiver of rent, but with progressively 
encreasing loss to the home consumer. 

A further consideration, peculiarly relating to 
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the home receiver of rent, is, that rent being the 
surplus produce which remains after defraying 
the cost of production, which progressively 
encreases under a restraining law, while the 
gross produce diminishes, it will necessarily 
follow, in process of time, that there will be no 
surplus produce, in other words, there will be no 
rent. Some land in England has already come 
to this situation, and more is coming to it. 

But the most important consideration of all, 
i^ the universal distress brought upon all classes 
of the community by a restraining Com Law. 
— capital banished from the cultivation of the 
soil — =• agricultural labourers thrown out of 
employment — produce diminished — one-third 
of the population engaged in agriculture, who 
used to be the best customers of the manufac- 
turers, rendered unable to purchase; and the 
other two thirds engaged in manufacture, or in 
other pursuits, thereby also distressed from the 
want of home purchasers. 

Thus a conclusion is arrived at directly the 
reverse of that come to by the Agricultural 
Committee of 1833 : — " The hopes of amelio- 
" ration in the condition of the landed interest** 
do not, as that Committee says, " rest upon the 
** cautious forbearance;*' but, on the contrary, 
they rest upon " the active interference of Par- 
" liament.** Experience has shown the truth of 
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the observation made by the ConHnittee, " that, 
** although it is in the power of the legislature 
** to do much evil, yet it can do little positive 
" good by frequent interference with agricultural 
** industry.** An unanswerable reason is thus 
afforded why the legislature should not have in- 
terfered in 1815, 1822, and in 1828 ; but having 
interfered for evil, in these years, it must now 
interfere for good, and remove the restraints 
which these laws have created. 

Com should be dealt with upon importation 
in the same way that every other article im- 
ported should be dealt with : it should be made 
a source of revenue only. If say two shillings 
were levied upon every quarter of wheat im- 
ported, and with a proportionate duty upon other 
grain, such a duty would not raise the price of 
bread the twentieth part of a farthing, but a 
considerable revenue would thence arise ; for, if. 
there were no restraints, we should always im- 
port grain of one description or quality, and 
export it of another.* 

* This was invariably the case during the forty years 
which preceded 1815, the total export in which period ex- 
ceeded one sixth of the total imports ; and it is remarkable, 
that the quantity exported in each period of fifteen years 
was very nearly the same, and that the export in the fifteen 
years ending in 1800^ which included the years of severe 

L 
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The ooly grounds upon which a duty beyond 
the amount best calculated to produce a re- 
venue is, that taxes are paid by the home grower 
of com, and that a duty to this amount should 
be levied upon the importation of farm produce. 
But no taxes are paid by the grower of com, 
which are not paid by every consumer. Tithes, 
though a practical hindrance to the improve- 
ment of the soil, operate otherwise only in the 
way of rent ; and if commuted, as they must 
be, they will then clearly i^pear only so to 
operate. Poor rates are a bad way of paying 
the labours <^ able-bodied workmen, and, in so 
fiur as they go, to the relief of the helpless, 
they afibrd no ground for a duty, because there 
k no country where there are not the helpless 
to support ; and they are best supported by their 
own relations, or by the operation of charity un- 



•oircityy was only 97>701 quarters less than the export in 
the fifteen preoeding years ending in 179i5. 

We ought always to have, not only a sufficiency of home 
grown com for our own consumption, hut ought to have a 
surplus to export Thore are twenty-seven millions of acres 
fai cultivation in England. Taking eighteen millions to be 
in crop every year, if the soil were properly cultivated, 
the produce could not be less than at the rate of three 
quarters per acre over head. Thb produce would give an- 
nually fifty^six millions of quarters for England alone, and 
Scotland and Ireland should produce at least half as much 
more. 
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restrained. The helpless are so supported in 
Scotland ; and even in Ireland the helpless pooir 
are better off with reference to the able-bodied 
poor there, than the helpless in England are 
with reference to the able-bodied poor in Eng- 
land: for it is the able-bodied poor that live 
chiefly upon the poor-rates in England. County 
rates are local expenses ; and there is no country 
without local expenses. There remains only 
the land-tax ; but this, too, operates in the way 
of rent, which is raised by the encreasing demand 
of the encreasing manufacturing population for 
food, the home produce of which is diminished 
by a restraining law, to the grievance of those 
by whose demand for food rent is raised. 

But if, under the mistaken notion of taxes paid 
by the home grower of com, or under the equally 
mistaken notion of protection, a duty is to be 
imposed so high as to enter into price, then a 
commensurate drawback must be allowed upon 
British com exported, because the price of com 
at home being raised above the price abroad, by 
all the amount of the duty, com cannot be ex- 
ported, unless a commensurate drawback shall be 
allowed. I say commensurate, for, as the effect 
of a duty is to bring in only the best grain, so 
the effect of drawback is to send out only the 
worst } and the drawback must therefore be so. 

L 2 
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much less than the duty as may be sufficient 
to countervail the difference in the quality of the 
grain imported and exported. If such a duty 
shall be imposed, and such a drawback shall not 
be allowed, then our great demand will not be 
prevented from operating abroad, as it does at 
home, and the home growth of com will con- 
tinue to diminish, with an increase .of imiversal 
distress. 

Further infliction appears to be required in 
order to teach us wisdom, although infliction 
already weighs heavily upon us. Farmers de- 
prived of their capital — labourers without em- 
ployment — agriculture declining, in spite of an 
encreasing demand, from an encreasing popula- 
lation, for food — poor rates rising, notwith- 
standing the continuing fall in the prices of all 
commodities — crime augmenting with distress 
— even the blessings of plenty rendered a curse 
to the husbandman — and^ as if to bring convic- 
tion home to us, the harvest throughout Russia, 
last season, was deficient, while it was abundant 
here. These things should show us we are in 
error. Nevertheless, we cling to our mistakes ; 
and, even when we attempt a better course, we 
leave the main part of our object behind us. The 
correction of abuses in the administration of the 
Poor Laws may render labourers more deserving 
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and more capable of work ; but it will not re- 
store to them employment, which, year after 
year, has been taken from them by the operation 
of the Com Laws. In this respect, the conduct 
of the legislators of the present day presents a 
striking resemblance to that of the legislators of 
Queen Elizabeth. In her time the legislature 
applied itself to the removal of idleness, and the 
suppression of vagrancy and mendicity, in place 
of repealing Com Laws, which, by restraining 
the exportation of com, prevented the raising it, 
and occasioned the want of employment, which 
was the cause of the encrease of idleness, va* 
grancy, and mendicity. So, the legislature q£ 
the present day confines itself to the abuses of 
the Poor Laws, in place of its extending its at- 
tention to the operation of restraming Com 
Laws, which, as in Queen Elizabeth's time, by 
rendering it impossible to export com, diminish 
the growth of it, and thereby throw agricultural 
labourers out of employment. 

The apothegm appears to have fallen upon us. 
— Qvsm Deus vtdt, &c. 
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CHAP. X. 



MANUFACTURES. 



Merchants and manufacturers do not appear to 
have been behind agriculturists in imposing re- 
straints, no doubt in the intention of their being 
for their own advantage, but which, in their 
effects, have disappointed their expectations, as 
corn restraints have disappointed the agricul- 
turists. 

Wool appears to have been very early subjected 
to restraints. Heavy duties were first imposed 
on its exportation.* It was, moreover, ordered 
to be carried to a staple, and remain there fifteen 
days } after which only, if not sold, it was allowed 
to be exported. Exportation was prohibited by 
denizens, but allowed to foreigners, t Though the 
consequences of these restraints were, that wool 
remained unsold, and the legislature was induced 
to repeal these prohibitions t ; and though Eng- 
lish wool, which was at one time the finest, fell 
off in quality, and has been since greatly sur- 
passed by the wool of Spain and Germany ; yet 

♦ 31 Edw.3. C.8. Stat. 1. 

t U Ric.2. c.4,5. X 21Ja.l. c28. 
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the prohibition to export it was afterwards re- 
newed, and extended to sheep as well as wool, 
and to wool fells, woollen yam, and wool flocks, 
fuller's earth, and scouring earth * ; and it was 
even made felony to export them, t The felony 
has been repealed, but the prohibition was con- 
tinued t i and other enactments relative to wool, 
woollen yam, and cloth, and the regulation o£ 
wages in the woollen manufacture, continue to 
disgrace our statute-book ; by which, moreover, 
contrary to sound principle, there is continued 
an export duty of one shilling per cwt. upon 
** sheep and lamb wool, wool fells, mortlings, 
" shoreUngs, worsted, wool flocks, cremels, co- 
verlets, waddings, or other manufactures, or 
pretended manufactures, sUghtly wrought up, 
^' so as that the same may be reduced to and 
*' made use of as wool again, mattresses, or beds 
stuffed with combed wool, fit for combing or 
carding.''§ 

The French have pulrsued a similar policy with 
regard to silk, thereby sacrificing the interests of 
the silk growers to those of the manufacturers of 
silk fabrics. A similar consequence can hardly 
fail to attend this restraint in France, which has 
followed the prevention of the exportation of 

* 12 Car. 2. c.32. f 13 & 14 Car. 2. c. 18- 

t 7 & 8 V\r. 3. c. 28., and 9 & 10 W. 3. c. 40. 
§• 3&4W.4. C.56- - 
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wool in England The interests of the growers 
of silk and of wool not only suffer, but the ge- 
neral industry of the country is limited and 
depressed ; while the object of the prohibition 
will probably be lost in France, as it has been in 
England. Other countries will improve in grow- 
ing silk, as other countries have improved in 
growing wool. 

We, however, cannot complain of France for 
prohibiting the exportation of the raw material 
of what she considers a favourite manu^ture, 
since we have set her the example ; and if we 
mean that she should relax in this respect, we 
should not remain content with having repealed 
our prohibition of the importation of silk fabrics, 
for which we have substituted heavy duties, that 
injure our silk manufacture, through smuggling ; 
which, with such heavy duties, it is in vain for 
us to hope to prevent. We should also repeal 
bounties on the exportation of this manufacture, 
which, by deranging it, s6rve to repress it. 

The manufactures which have thriven the 
most in this country are, the cotton and linen 
manufactures ; and precisely for this reason, that 
they have been hitherto free from restraint The 
odIv rertraint upon either manufacture, until 

has been a small duty upon the 

"^ raw material, which is only 

» but is ^. Hd. upon cotton 
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wool ; which is too much to levy upon any raw 
material. The import duty on cotton should 
not be higher than the import duty on flax. In 
proportion fo the value of the material, it is 
higher than 6d. per lb., which is levied upon the 
importation of raw silk, which last, however, 
should be lowered. 

Notwithstanding this over-duty upon the raw 
material, however, the cotton manufacture has 
continued to encrease. The official value, which, 
in 1814, was only 16,535,528/., amounted to 
37,060,750/. in 1832 ; and the official value of 
cotton yam exported in 1814, which was only 
1,119,850/., was 6,725,503/. in 1832. The linen 
manufacture has encreased in a corresponding 
proportion. The official value exported in 1814, 
which was 1,524,457/., was 2,649,343/. in 1832 ; 
which was 1,013,600/. less than it was in the 
preceding year. 

The export of silk manufactures also has 
increased. The official value exported in 1814, 
was 173,343/. The amount, according to offi- 
cial value, in 1832, was 474,509/., and the 
great encrease of the quantity of raw silk im- 
ported shows, that the internal consiunption of 
silk fabrics has encreased in a much greater pro- 
portion. 

But the export of woollen manufactures has not 
increased in the same proportion with the cot- 
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ton, linen, and silk, solely because this manii&c- 
ture is more under restraint. The official vahie 
of woollen manufactures exported in 1814, was 
4,9S 1,667/- The amount, according to official 
value, in 18S2, was 6,666,700/. 

These branches of industry have lately been 
subjected to regulations, the consequences of 
which are beyond mortal foresight. From five 
o'clock in the morning to seven or eight o'dock 
of tlie evening, in summer, and from the spring of 
the day until the night of the same day, in winter, 
was not thought too much for workmen in Queen 
Elizabeth's time, without any distinction as to 
age * i but in tliese days, persons under eighteen 
years of age are not to work more than twelve 
hours a day ; no child is to be allowed to work 
luuler thirteen years of age, and, though of that 
ago, to work more than nine hours a day, or 
forty-eight hours in one weekt, excepting in silk 
factories, where a child of twelve years of age 
may work. 

Formerly we had to deal with false notions 
of interest ; now we have also to guard against 
fiilse feelings of humanity. The utmost which 
the legislature should have done, should have 
been to have ordered returns of the numbers of 
persons employed in factories, distinguishing sex 

♦ 5Eliz. c,48. } 12. 
t 3& 4 W,4-c. 56. 
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and age ; the number of working hours per day 
and week ; the number of deaths in each year, 
distinguishing age and sex; the time allowed 
for meals, &c., and the number of holidays, if 
any. 

In availing themselves of the labour of their 
children towards their subsistence, it is the duty 
of parents to take care that their strength is not 
taxed to the injury of their health. The general 
feeUng would revolt against any parent who 
should consent to the over-working of his child, 
and still more against the master who should 
exact over-labour from any young person whom 
he received into his employment. Such a return 
would serve to conduce to the operation of this 
moral feeling, to the influence of which all such 
cases should be left. But such a regulation as 
has now been made supersedes it, and is, more- 
over, altogether insufficient for its purpose. 
Some children, of the age of eleven or twelve, 
may be more capable of work at these factories 
than others of thirteen or fourteen ; and some 
young people of sixteen or seventeen, more ca- 
pable than many above eighteen. But this bill 
supposes all children and young people to be 
of one uniform strength; and, moreover, by 
limiting the hours of work for young people, it 
necessarily limits the hours of work for grown 
persons also employed at these factories, unless 
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there be double gangs of children or young 
persons. I forbear to advert to other clauses 
of this bill, all of which are exceptionable. 
My objection to it is the presumption of inter- 
posing the provisions of a faUible act of the 
l^islature between children and their parents, 
upon whom the care of them has been devolved 
by God and nature, and of interfering with 
masters in the management of their own con- 
cerns, which they best know how to manage. 
The cause of humanity is not promoted by such 
interference, but the cause of industry is shaken. 
Of the cotton manufacture two thirds are ex- 
ported ; and we may have to deplore, when it is 
too late, our having turned the balance beam 
against ourselves with the Continent, where this 
is a favourite manufacture. With equal propriety 
we may establish by law a minimiun of wages, as 
establish by law a maximum of work. The result 
comes to be precisely the same, differing only in 
degree. Industry should never be interfered 
with by the legislature in any way, or upon any 
pretence whatsoever. Such interference, if it 
does not send industry to seek a new seat, never 
fiiils to derange, limit, and repress it. 
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CHAR XI. 

TAXES. 

The main sources of revenue in this country, 
are duties of customs and duties of excise. 

The duties of customs formed the most an- 
cient grants made to the crown in the shape of 
tonnage and poundage. 

Duties of excise in this country were un- 
known before the Restoration. 

Duties of customs should be confined to im- 
portation, and such a duty should be levied upon 
every article imported, as is best calculated for 
the purposes of revenue ; that is, it should not 
be so high as to diminish consumption, and 
when it is not so high as to diminish consump- 
tion, then, also, it is not so high as to induce 
smuggling. Every mercantile man knows that 
the sure way of producing a large mercantile 
income is, not by large profits upon a few com- 
modities sold, but by small profits upon a great 
number. So, the sure way of receiving a large 
revenue fi:om customs is, not by high duties upon 
a small quantity, or upon few articles imported, 
but upon a large quantity, and a great number 
imported. When so imposed, duties of customs 
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cannot fail to encrease progressivdj with the 
incrcaAC of the numbers, and the prosperity of 
the people. 

Our duties of customs, however, have not; 
been ho imposed. The amounts of tenths and 
fifteenths of tonnage and poundage, not known 
otlierwise than as they appear in the accounts 
of the Custom-house, were transferred to the 
18 Car. 2. c. 4., in the Schedule to which the 
rates are enumerated, to which additions have 
been made, from time to time, by per centages 
granted by various Acts of Parliament ; and the 
rates now levied upon every article imported 
will be found in the S & 4 Will. 4. c. 56. 

The exchangeable value of money having 
doubled, or nearly so, since the year 1810, — that 
is, the prices of commodities imported having 
fidlen fifly per cent., — it is plain, that, in order 
to prevent consumption from being lessened by 
over-duties of customs, the rates now levied 
should be diminished in proportion to the rise 
that has taken place in the exchangeable value 
of money ; that is, in proportion to the fall of 
prices since 1810. If the duties of customs 
were no more than moderate in 1810, they must 
be excessive now. 

But our duties of customs have not only be- 
come excessive, from the rise that has taken 
place in the exchangeable value of money, but 
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they were very ill apportioned, long previous 
to and in 1810. They should, therefore, not 
only be lowered, but properly apportioned. 

For this purpose, returns should be ordered 
from the Custom-house of the declared value of 
every article imported, and of the rate of duty 
levied upon it in 1810, and of such declared 
value and rate of duty at the present time. 

Information will be thus afforded, whereby a 
proper apportionment can be made of the duties 
of customs. The duty should, in all cases, bear 
a due proportion to the present exchangeable 
value, that is, the price, of the article imported. 
It should never, in any case, exceed 10/. per 
cent. ; and, in almost all cases, it would be desir- 
able that it should not exceed 2^1. per cent, of 
the price. 

The duty upon the importation of cotton ma- 
nufactures is 10/. per cent. Why should the duty 
be 40/. per cent, on linen, and SO/, per cent, on 
silk manufactures, and from 151. to 20/. per cent, 
on woollens ? 

Of these great branches of home industry, 
cotton has increased the most, with the smallest 
amount of import duty on foreign manufacture, 
though with the largest amount of duty upon the 
import of the raw material, of which compara- 
tively little is imported for the woollen manufac- 
ture. So long as we endeavoured to prop the 
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silk manufacture by absolute prohibition, it 
availed a few individuals, who profited by the 
exclusion, which they turned to their own ad- 
vantage in the way of monopoly ; but the manu- 
facture itself languished as a general branch of 
industry. Since the prohibition was removed, 
the manufacture has extended itself greatly. 
Does it not thence follow that exclusion is not 
the way to promote home industry ? and, as the 
manufacture has extended with the removal of 
prohibition, so it would be still further extended 
by the removal of exclusion, through excessive 
duties, which induce smuggling, to the derange- 
ment of industry, creating imcertainty, which 
prevents the embarkation of capital in this branch 
of industry. Home manufacturers cannot sustain a 
competition with each other unless they are upon 
equal terms, which they cannot be, where duties 
can be evaded ; nor can home manufacturers sus- 
tain a competition with foreign manufacturers in 
any branch of industry, until they are secured 
against any advantage which foreigners can have 
over them, excepting what arises from skill, and 
the comparative excellence and cheapness of the 
manufacture. When secured against smuggling, 
by a duty not so high as to promote it, the Bri- 
tish manufacturer can enter into successful com- 
petition with any foreign manufacturer in the 
home market, and will even beat him in the 
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markets abroad, as he has done, and continues to 
do, in the cotton manufacture. But, under mis- 
taken impressions, he wishes to exclude the 
foreigner from the home market. So does every 
producer and every trader try to engross to 
himself the consumption of his neighbourhood; 
and all acting under this impression, lessen the 
production and the consumption of the neigh- 
bourhood. Those who succeed may be enabled 
to produce or sell bad articles at a dear rate ; but, 
being all consumers, and most of them producers, 
they thereby injure themselves. In like manner, 
every country desires to engross to itself its own 
trade, to the exclusion of its neighbours, and 
also to take to itself the trade of its neighbours : 
but it attempts an impossibility. It is only by 
having articles of its own production and manu- 
facture to give in exchange for the articles pro- 
duced and manufactured by its neighbours, that 
it can trade with them ; and, in pijoportion as it 
extends its trade with its neighbours, it extends 
its own produce and manufactures ; because, for 
every article of foreign produce or manufecture 
that it receives in exchange, it must have some 
article of home produce or manufacture to give 
in exchange ; in other words, for every foreign 
article imported, some article of home produce 
and manufacture must be exported. 

The home silk manufacture, and the home 

M 
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linen manu&cture, and the home woollen manu- 
fiicture, and every home manu&cture, will be 
promoted by moderate duties of customs, not 
8o high as to induce smuggling, and the ge- 
neral industry of the country will be, in like 
manner, promoted by moderate duties of cus- 
toms, imposed for the purposes of revenue alone, 
by which consumption will not be diminished. 
The payment of duties of customs is altogether 
voluntary : it proceeds from a desire to con- 
sume articles of foreign produce or manufacture. 
If the desire exists, why should it be prevented 
from being gratified ? The gratification of it en- 
creases the general industry of the country, be- 
cause it is only by means of the fruits of his in- 
dustry that any one can possess himself either of 
articles of home or foreign industry ; and it may 
safely be left to himself to give the preference 
to that which is most deserving of it. In truth, 
the desire to have articles of importation is en- 
creased by the very difficulty raised to the pur- 
chase of foreign articles, by excessive duties, from 
a feeling common to mankind, which delights to 
encounter and overcome difficulties. Our pro- 
ducers and manufacturers, therefore, not only 
repress and hurt the general industry of the 
country by excessive duties, operating in the 
way of prohibition, but injure themselves. The 
general industry of the country has not only been 
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sacrificed to the mistaken impressions of pro- 
ducers and dealers ; but industry, in particular 
branches of it, has been sacrificed for purposes of 
revenue. 

Thus, in the article of tobacco, the growth ot 
it has been long prohibited in Great Britain, but 
the prohibition was only lately extended to Ire- 
land.* 

If it was fit to prohibit the growth of tobacca 
in Great Britain, it was impossible to suffer it ta 
be grown in Ireland. But why should the 
growth be prevented in either country? This 
plant though not known until the year 1560, haa 
since become an article of desire by the most 
savage as well as the most refined nations. The 
soil and climate of Great Britain and Ireland 
are as favourable to the growth of it as the soil 
and climate of Virginia. Great Britain and 
Ireland might not only supply themselves with 
tobacco, but might raise a quantity sufficient for 
the supply of the whole world ; and is it fit that 
the industry of the country should be restrained 
and repressed in order to raise a revenue from 
this plant ? 

The duty levied is 3^. upon every pound of 
unmanufactured tobacco imported, being upwards 
a thousand per cent, upon the prime cost of it ; 

• 1&2W.4. c. 13., and 2 W. 4. c.20. §9. 

M 2 
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and a drawback of 2*. J^d. is allowed upon the 
exportation of it in shags, roll, or carrot tobacco ; 
while upon cigars the duty upon exportation 
is 9«. per pound without any drawback. (3 & 4 
Wm. 4. c. 56.) 

It is childish to believe or expect that frauds 
are not committed ; that it is not smuggled in a 
manufactured, as well as an unmanufactured 
state, or that, when manufactured in this coun- 
try, it is not re-exported, for the purpose of ob- 
taining the drawback, and again smuggled, and 
adulterated after being smuggled. We are 
taught to pray that we may not be led into 
temptation: but our ministers of finance and 
our law-givers have here created a temptation 
too strong to be resisted. 

Besides, the vice of an excessive duty, with re- 
gard to tobacco, the law represses industry to an 
extent which cannot be known, until the restraint 
shall be removed. Tobacco would unquestion- 
ably be cultivated in Ireland to a great extent, 
and bo the means of affording emplo}Tiient there. 
The soil of Virginia, where the plant has been 
most extensively cultivated, is a sandy soil ; and 
from this circumstance, it has been supposed 
that a sandy soil is best suited to its culture. 
This may turn out to be a mistake : but if it 
be true, the counties of Norfolk and Cambridge, 
and parts of Lincoln and Hampshire, may be- 
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come the parts of the country where it will be 
most extensively cultivated. 

With sixpence per pound of duty, probably 
as large a revenue might be derived from tobacco 
imported as is now obtained from it, because 
the inducement to smuggling and adulteration 
would be thereby so much removed, and the 
greater part of tobacco imported or consumed 
would be that which had paid the duty ; whereaa 
the greater part of it now is that which avades 
the duty : the prohibition against the growth of 
it should at all events be repealed j and if we 
cannot afford to part with the duty,, then, rather 
than continue to repress home industry by the 
prohibition, we should adopt the course we took 
in regard to hops, which were imported from 
Flanders before they were raised in England; 
and the Custom-house duty levied upon these 
importations was transferred to the growth of 
them at home by an excise duty. It is a very 
objectionable thing to levy an excise duty upon 
any article of raw produce ; but of two evils, it is 
well to choose the least, and thus forthwith to 
do all we can for home industry, until, upon its 
being righted, and the public revenue thereby 
en creased, we need not hesitate to reduce the 
importation duty on tobacco to a small amount j 
when we may also repeal the excise duty on its 
growth at home. 

M S 
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Another Custom-house duty which is exces- 
aivc, is the duty on tea, formerly 96i. per cent, 
upon coarse, and 100/. per cent, upon fine, o£ 
tho prices brought at the East India Company's 
Bales ; but as these are soon to be at an end, the 
dutiesi aller tlie 22d of April 1834, are to be 
!#• ()rf. upon every pound imported of Bohea, 
9s, *iii, upon every pound imported of Congou, 
Twunkay, Hyson Skin, Orange Pekoe, and 
Cumpoi } while 3s. are to be levied upon every 
pound of Souchong, Flowery Pekoe, Hyson, 
Young Hyson, Gunpowder, Imperial, and other 
aorta not enumerated. (3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 101.) 

Now it would appear very absurd if we were to 
attempt to kny a duty varying from 1/. 10^. to 
J8/. %1sv. and Si. upon different qualities of wheat 
nnportod. Yet to do so would not be more 
absurd than to levy such a duty as we propose 
to do upon every pound of tea of different 
qualities that may be imported. However much 
tho qualities of tea may differ, still tea is the ar- 
ticle upon which the duty is to be levied. 
Bohea, Congou, and Souchong, are names given 
to different qualities of tea, each including a 
great number of different qualities. But there 
is not a greater difference, or so much, between 
Bohea, Congou, and Souchong, with reference 
to each other, as there is between different 
qualities of Bohea, different qualities of Congou, 
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and different qualities of Souchong : nay, the 
best judges will find it impossible to say where, 
in quality, Bohea ends, and where Congou 
begins, or where Congou ends and Souchong 
begins. Yet the whole trade in tea is to be 
placed at the mercy and in the power of a 
Custom-house officer, who, even with the best 
intention, will find it almost impossible to say, 
whether a cargo of tea about to be landed 
should pay as Bohea or Congou, or whether it 
should pay as Congou or Souchong, as the case 
may be. But the difference of his judgment, 
even with the best intention, will be to the 
importers the difference of more than double the 
original value of the article, and if he should be 
dishonest, (and the temptation that may be 
thrown in his way may be too great for his 
honesty to withstand,) the fair trader must be a 
loser to the extent of the difference, and cannot 
sustain a competition with the dishonest one. 

Need we be surprised, then, that so little pre- 
paration has been made by our merchants to avail 
themselves of the opening of the China trade ? 

The duty is excessive : in place of 100/., it 
will be 200/. per cent, upon the exchangeable 
value of the article. But any duty whatever, as 
it is now imposed, cannot do otherwise than lead 
to fraud, and the repression of the trade in the 
hands of honest dealers. 

M 4 
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There being but one article imported, though 
the article is of various qualities, there can be 
but one duty. If we must have an excessive duty, 
let it be two shillings per pound upon all tea 
imported. The operation of such a duty will be, 
that none but the best tea will be imported ; or if 
inferior teas shall be imported, then the price 
will be lowered in proportion to the quality of 
the tea, and the poorer part of the population 
will thus be benefited ; whereas, under the oper- 
tion of the duties to be levied after the 22d of 
April, 1834, the price of Bohea will be raised in 
the market of China, to the injury of the lower 
orders here, and Bohea only will be imported by 
the fair trader ; and Congou and Souchong will 
be smuggled, to the injury of the revenue, as 
well as the fair trader ; or the tea distinguished 
by the name of Congou, which is, in truth, only 
a superior quality of Bohea, will cease to be dis- 
tinguished by that name. The whole will be 
called Bohea, and so imported, to the loss of the 
revenue. 

In order to show the utter impossibility of 
distinguishing Bohea from Congou, or Congou 
from Souchong, there is subjoined the particulars 
and probable prices of teas for sale, on the 3d of 
March, 1834, as sent by an eminent tea broker 
to the correspendents of his house, with the 
circular letter that accompanied them, and the 
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regulations of the East India Company therein 
referred to.* It will thence appear that there 

* Partumlars and probable Prices of Teas for Sale 

Srd March, 1834. 

BOHEA. 
Quarter Chests. t, d. «. d* 

1356 Middling good Bohea, Congou kind - "li oltAiin 
395 Pretty good Bohea, Congou kind - - J ^ »f U) i lu 

Half Chests. 

350 Good middling Bohea, Congou kind 

930 Middling good Bohea, Congou kind - ~^^ 9§-*110 

340 Pretty good Bohea, Congou kind 
Large Chests. 

1835 Middling good Bohea, Congou kind - ~ 1 1 ol i q1 

360 Pretty good Bohea, Congou kind - - _ r * »*— * ^T 
Congou Chests. 

1179 Good ordinary Congou, rather coarse 
3274 Good ordinary Congou ... 

533 Good ordinary Congou, rather fresh 
476 Good ordinary, to but middling, rather coarse .• W 10 — 1 10} 
3005 Preferable to good ordinary Congou - 
54S Preferable to good ordinary Congou, rather fresh 
523 But middling Congou, rather fresh 

CONGOU. 
Chests. 

5979 But middling, coarse & rather new, & rather fresh 1 i 1^43 , , , 

2967 But middling, coarse JllOf— 111 

4774 But middling, rather coarse - - - 111 — 11 Ij: 

10410 But middling - - - .iii_iii| 

3865 But middling, rather strong - . - 111} — 20 

3825 But middling, rather fresh, blackish leaf - 111 — IH^ 

1529 But middling and middling - - - "" 

5089 But middling and middling, rather blackish leaf 

650 Middling ..... 

594 But middling and middling, blackish leaf 

1951 But middling, rather coarse, rather blackish leaf' 

7118 But middling, rather blackish leaf 

3271 But middling, blackish leaf, rather coarse - ' 3 Oj — 3 1 

6398 But middling, blackish leaf - . -21 — 23 

596 Middling Tea, blackish leaf . . ' \q o 

597 Middling Tea, blksh. leaf, little Souchong flavour J 2—2 3§ 
2715 But middling, blackish leaf, rather strong . 2 3 — 3 3 
3002 But middling, blackish leaf, strong - . 2 4 — 2 5 

428 But middling Tea, Compoi kind - -litriS ^ 1 1 

220 But middling Tea - - - . f^ ^OJ— ^ "* 

1902 CAMPOI, refused D.S. - - - 1 lOj — 2 O 

1817 SOUCHONG 2 5^ — 3 10 

16296 TWANKAY - - - -3 0|~24 

843 HYSON SKIN 2 O} — 2 6 

4689 HYSON - - - -.31—46 



1 11 —1 llj 
1 11| — S O 
1 11 —1 11| 
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were fourteen different qualities of Bohea, as dis- 
tinguished from Congou, twenty different quali- 

LoNDON, Febrvaryy 1834. 

We have the pleasure to wait on you with the particulars of the ensuing 
March Tea Sale, and we also hand you the declared regulations of the 
East India Company for their future Sales this Year. 

Government have declared that they will make no alteration in the 
Scale of Duties to take place after this Sale (which the Trade here are 
extremely anxious that they should, on account of the unfair distinctions 
made between the different sorts of Tea) ; and therefore we can hardly an- 
ticipate any material variation in prices until after the importation of Tea 
by private Traders. 

We anticipate the continued favour of your commands, and remain 

Your most obedient Servants, 

EoMt India House, 12th February, 1834. 

The Court of Directors of the United Company of Merchants 
of England trading to the East Indies, do hereby give notice. That it is 
their intention to put up to sale Nine Millions of Pounds of Tea (in- 
cluding the Private Trade of the Commanders and Officers of the 
Company's ships), in the Month of Junk ensuing, and that the Company's 
Teas will be put up at such Sale at the following Prices, viz. : — 



Bohea, Canton - - . . 

Do, Fokien ... 

Congou, No. 1., or lowest grade 

No. 2 

No. 3. - - - 

No. 4. 

No. 5. - - - 

Campoi ..... 

Souchong, No. 1., or lowest grade 
No. 2. - . 
No. 3. - - - 

Twankay, No. I., or lowest grade 

No. 2. . . . 

Hyson Skin, No. 1., or lowest grade 
No. 2. . . 

No. 3. - - - 

Hyson, No. 1., or lowest grade 

No. 2. - - - 

No. 3 

No. 4. 

No. 5. . . 

That it is also the intention of the Court to put up to sale the like 
quantity of Nine MilUons of Pounds of Tea in the Month of Skftember, 
and at the same Prices as in the Month of June, and that the Court will 
follow the like course, both as to Quantity and Prices^ for the Sale in 
December. 



t, d< 


I 


at 1 5 


per lb. 


1 5 


do. 


1 7 


do. 


1 9 


do. 


1 11 


do. 


2 


do. 


2 2 


do. 


1 8 


do. 


1 11 


do. 


2 6 


do. 


3 2 


do. 


1 8 


do. 


1 10 


do. 


1 8 


do. 


1 10 


do. 


2 2 


do. 


2 6 


do. 


2 9 


do. 


3 4 


do. 


3 8 


do. 


4 2 


do. 
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ties of congou, and five other qualities under 
different names, then exposed to sale; that 
several of the qualities of Bohea are described 
of Congou kind, and that seven of the different 
qualities of Bohea were in Congou chests ; that 
597 chests (being the sixteenth in the descrip- 
tion of Congou) are described as of little Sou- 
chong flavour : so that out of thirty-four different 
denominations of chests, of different qualities, 
exposed to sale, the qualities so run into each 
other, that one of the most eminent tea brokers 
in the city describes Bohea as not distinguishable 
from Congou as to flavour, and approaching it 
in price ; while 597 chests of Congou are de- 
scribed as of Souchong flavour. Surely these 
particulars are suflScient to satisfy all mankind, 
that the duties, as they have been fixed by the 
new law, never should have been so imposed, 
and must be altered. 



That the Court desire it to be distinctly understood, that if any of the 
Company's Teas shall be refused by the Buyers, and struck out at the 
June Sale, such refused Teas, if again put up at the September or 
December Sale, will be offered at the same prices, and not be put up at a 
reduced price, or (as hitherto) without a price ; the only exception to 
which rule will be, that single Chests, or parcels of small amount, may be 
put up to sale at such prices as the Court shall deem expedient. 

That the like course will be adopted in respect of any of the Com- 
pany's Teas which may be refused at the September Sale, and put up in 
December. 

The following are the Intentions of Government and the Company for next 
Year : -* They will reserve to themselves the right to sell a quantity of 
Tea in 1835, not exceeding 16 millions, without any pledge as to upset 
prices : the quantity to be restricted to that, unless the Market value in 
1835 exceeds the upset prices of June, 1834; in which case they will sell 
such further quantity as they may deem fit. 
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Upon timber, the amounts and the distinctions 
of duty are the most absurd possible. Timber 
is a heavy and bulky article; the duty, there- 
fore, should be light Its kinds and qualities 
can be easily distinguished, and the distinction 
of duties need be few. Yet, besides the different 
kinds of wood enumerated, we have twenty-four 
different descriptions in balks, battens, boards, 
deals, &c. ; and each of these, again, is subdivided 
into numerous subdivisions, upon each of which 
a heavy duty is laid. But this is not all ; a dis- 
tinction is made between wood of the growth of 
British plantations and wood not of the British 
plantations ; which obliges the British consumer 
to pay immensely larger freights — and through 
the monopoly given to British colonists, through 
duties low, as compared to the duties on foreign 
wood — for British plantation wood of a bad 
quality, when he might have foreign wood with 
small freights, at a small price, of a superior 
quality. To the British consumer it is a matter 
of the most perfect indifference where the wood 
comes from : his interest is, to have it of the 
best quality, at the cheapest rate. But the effect 
of the duties on wood, as they have been im- 
posed, is to make him pay the highest price for 
the worst wood. Thus, to take a few examples : 
balks, of one description of square and length, 
not British plantation, are made to pay 18/. 2^.7rf., 
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and of another description of square and length, 
are made to pay 27^m upon importation ; while 
balks of the first description, from British plantar 
tions, are to pay only 31. 5s. 6rf,, and of the 
latter, 4/. 17^. 6d. 

The difference in the amounts of the duties 
levied upon the other descriptions in which 
wood is imported, is even in a greater dispro- 
portion ; and upon timber the disproportion 
is stiU greater. Thus, fir timber, eight inches 
square or upwards, containing fiflty cubic feet, 
coming from the British plantations, is to pay 
only 105. ; whilst such timber, coming from any 
other place abroad, is to pay 2/. 15^. 

Surely the home industry will not be suffered 
to continue to be thus taxed, to put money into 
the pockets of our colonists, and to encrease 
freights unnecessarily.* As far as a revenue can 
be fairly derived from the importation of wood, 
it affords a proper subject of taxation : still, as 
a raw material, it ought not to be heavily taxed. 

* Grievous complaints are made by ship-owners, but, 
as it should seem, without foundation. The tonnage of 
British shipping cleared outwards to foreign parts, in 1815, 
was only 1,351,041 tons. In 1831 it was 2,300,731 tons. 
In 1832 it was 2,229,269 tons. Includmg Irish vessels, the 
encrease was much greater. In 1831 it was 3,421,251 tons. 
In 1832 it was 3,517,409 tons. The truth seems to be, that 
the shipping trade was once a monopoly in the hands of 
the complainants, who cannot sustain a competition with free- 
traders. 
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Excessive duties are also levied upon foreign 
spirits imported ; the amount being 1/. 2s. 6d. 
per gallon from abroad, and 9*. 6rf. from any 
British possession. 

The Custom-house duties upon foreign or 
colonial spirits cannot be separated from the 
duty on home made spirits : and here we have 
fallen into this absurdity, that the duty is 7*. 6d. 
a gallon in l^gland, and 3*. 4rf. in Scotland 
and Ireland, though in the same country there 
should not be different amounts of duty upon 
the same article. 

The whole of the duties upon home, as well as 
foreign spirits, have proceeded from the application 
of a false'principle. An attempt is made, through 
duties, to correct the immoderate use of spirits : 
this is beyond the power of any revenue duty 
to do. The immoderate use of ardent spirits is 
to be corrected only by inducing good habits 
among the people through the influence of sound 
instruction. A moderate duty on spirits will 
not encrease the number of dram-drinkers, but 
it will prevent smuggling, and, by relieving the 
home making of spirits from all regulations 
which interfere with the process of manufacture, 
by which alone the best spirit can be made, it 
will conduce to more general consumption by 
those who use it moderately. The duties on 
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foreign spirits, therefore, should be reduced, so 
as to take away any inducement to smuggling, 
and with their reduction, the duties on home 
made spirits should also be lowered, and the 
duties in the three kingdoms, forming the United 
Kingdom, should be equalised. * 

Errors have not only been committed in levy- 
ing excessive duties on imports, but duties con- 
tinue to be levied upon exports. 

We blame France for levying such a duty 
upon the importation of coal as prevents us from 
sending coal to that country ; but we are guilty 
of a greater absurdity, in levying a duty of 3*. 4rf. 
a ton upon the export of coal in any British ship, 
and 6s. 8d. upon its export in a foreign ship ; 
and, besides higher duties upon sheep and lamb 
wool and wool fells, &c., a duty of ten shillings 
per 100/. is levied upon the value of every article 
of British produce or manufacture exported. 

It is against every sound principle of commer- 
cial policy to present the least hinderance to the 
export of home industry ; and if, for the sake of 

* But why are dealers prohibited from selling less than 
two gallons of spirits? Poor people cannot afford to buy 
two gallons at one time, and are thus sent to the gin-shop 
to drink drams, whereas ; if they could have spirits at home, 
they might drink them diluted. And yet, forsooth, we ex- 
claim against gin-shops as the source of dram-drinking, 
which has been created by a mischievous revenue regu- 
lation. I 
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having an account of the exchangeable value of 
articles at the time of export, it is necessary to 
have an export duty, the amount levied for this 
purpose should not exceed one shilling, or, at 
most, 2*. 6rf., for each lOOL of the declared 
value thereof. 

The annual amount of our duties of customs, 
in the year 1775, did not reach quite two millions 
and a half sterling : it now approaches eighteen 
millions. If those duties were properly appor- 
tioned, there can be no doubt that they would 
encrease progressively with the numbers and 
prosperity of the people. 

. When the public revenue becomes encreased 
through the due apportionment of duties of 
customs, then the duties of excise which press 
most upon industry should be repealed or re- 
duced« 

The excise duty, which is the most direct tax 
upon industry, is the tax on bricks, which, at 
one time, produced a tax upon stone can-ied 
coastwise, which has been repealed. There was 
also a tax upon tiles, which produced a tax upon 
slates carried coastwise: both have been re- 
pealed. The tax upon bricks should likewise 
be repealed. Besides being a direct tax upon 
industry, it is unequal, because it affects chiefly 
those parts of the country in which stone for 
building is not to be found. Its amount is under 
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330,000/. per annum ; and there should be no 
delay in its repeal. 

The excise duties upon glass also limit the 
employment of industry. The duties are so 
excessive, that there are only ten companies 
making glass in Great Britain, and two in Ire* 
land. The number of workmen who can be 
employed in the manu&cture is thus limitedt 
and the public pay a higher price, by reason of 
the monopoly, than they do by reason of the 
tax. If there were no duty, and no regulations 
of excise to prevent improvement in this manu* 
faeiure, it is impossible to calculate the extent 
or beauty to which the manufacture might be 
carried. We now excel all the world in the 
manufacture of china ; but if there had been a 
duty upon it, we should never have attained our 
present superiority. The duty is objectionable 
on other accounts : nearly one third of the duty 
is drawn back upon exportation. Nothing can 
be such a waste of time and money, as to collect 
a large amount of revenue only to give a large 
part of it back again, in the shape of drawback, 
which may be more than equal to the value of 
the article exported; which, perhaps, may be 
smuggled back again after the drawback has 
been obtained. The net sum of duty now re- 
ceived is under 550,000/, per annum. The 
additional number of persons who would be em« 

N 
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ployed in the manufacture would, by their con- 
sumption of taxed commodities, go a considerable 
■way to encrease the revenue which might be 
lost by the repeal of the duty ; and the removal 
of it is of the more importance, at the present 
time, that many articles of glass might supersede 
the use of articles of silver, continuing, with 
gold, to rise in exchangeable value, and thereby 
bringing down the price of commodities, tlie 
effects in regard to which might be lessened by 
all the silver saved in the articles for which glass 
might be substituted. 

So much has been done in the way of repealing 
duties of excise, tliat the duty on soap is the only 
remaining excise duty that presses heavily. It 
is a tax upon cleanliness ; and, for the sake of the 
health and comfort of the people, as well as the 
industry of the country, it ought to be gradually 
reduced, and, finally, repealed. In the large 
drawbacks allowed upon exportation, it shares 
this objection with the duties on glass. Afler 
deducting these, the net amount does not much 
exceed 1,100,000/. per annum. 

Of all our internal taxes, the malt tax presses 
the least upon the people : its repeal would not 
lower the price of beer half a farthing the pot, 
while it yields a revenue exceeding five millions 
per annum. It is therefore the last mternat tax 
that should be repealed. Nevertheless, an at- 
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tempt made in the last session of Parliament ta 
repeal it, has been repeated in the present. In 
matters of legislation it has been seen that the 
owners of the soil do not take sound views even 
of their own interest. It is not, therefore, sur- 
prizing they should err in a matter of general con- 
cern. But out of evil cometh good. If the Malt 
tax be repealed, the landed interest must submit 
to a property tax; and they have laid a sure 
foundation for a repeal of the Com Laws. Family 
brewing, common with cottagers, as well as far- 
mers, in the remembrance of many persons still 
living, was not prevented by the malt tax, which 
has existed since the year 17OI. (13 Will. 3. 
c. 5.) It was stopped by the deamess of barley, 
begun by the abuses of the Poor Laws, and com- 
pleted by the operation of the Com Laws. These 
abuses, and that operation, must be removed, 
before barley can be again rendered so plentiful 
as to restore family brewing. But family brew- 
ing, like family baking, must yield to the division 
of labour, which enables the brewer and the 
baker, by trade, each to let the consumer have 
the article in which he deals more conveniently 
than it can be made at home. 

The excise duties, which have been repealed, 
should put us on our guard against the com- 
mission of errors with which they were attended. 
Thus, when there was an excise duty on salt, 

N 8 
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there was a regulation, which obliged every 
maker of salt to pay duty upon 56 lbs. of refined 
salt, for every 68 lbs, of rock salt received by him 
to be refined i the consequence of which was, that 
in place of making use of pure spring-water to 
dissolve the rock salt, he made use of sea-water, 
which, containing a portion of lime and magnesia, 
rendered refined salt, so long as the duty was 
levied, unfit for the purposes of cure. This was 
the true cause why, so long as we had a salt duty, 
the Dutch beat us in the cure of herrings.* 

So, in order to levy a duty upon leather, there 
was a regulation, that no tanner should be a 
currier, and no currier should be a tanner. This 
regulation drove the trade into populous places, 
which could maintain a tanner and a currier 

* This is only one among a number of absurdities in the 
case of the Salt Laws. The duty itself was an absurdity. 
It was fifteen shillings a bushel in England^ six shillings a 
bushel in Scotland^ and at the rate of two shillings a bushel 
in Ireland. Taking the bushel at one shilling, which is more 
than its prime cost, it was thus fifteen hundred per cent, in 
England, six hundred per cent, in Scotland, and two hundred 
per cent, in Ireland. Hence, smuggling to an enormous ex- 
tent, which was assisted by Fishing Salt allowed duty free. 
In those days of fiscal absurdities, excise prosecutions were 
brought chiefly for compromises in the way of making money. 
The moral sense was thus outraged, and the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong confounded. There is an end of 
such compromises, but many absurd fiscal regulations remain, 
in the case of many taxes, which ought to be removed, even 
if the tax is to be continued. 
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separately, in place of leaving it in the power of 
a tanner to carry on the trade of a currier, 
where he should find sufficient trade, in the 
remote parts of the country. The junction of 
the two trades, moreover, arose from the natural 
course of things, because the hide must be in a 
wet state in order to be curried ; but the regu^ 
lation obliged the tanner to diy the hide, so that 
the duty might be gauged, and thus there was 
the expense and trouble of wetting it again, in 
order that it might be dressed by the currier. 

When 10^. were levied upon every barrel of ale 
or beer, at or above 16^. in price, and is. upon 
every barrel below that price, a brewer could 
brew only very strong or very weak beer, to the 
injury of its quality by subsequent admixture ; 
and, to guard the duty, it was necessary to pro- 
vide, that no beer should be sold in retail, unless 
by a person who kept a public house ; whereby a 
monopoly was given to the latter, which enabled 
the publican to force bad beer upon the public 
at a high price. The beer duty having been re- 
pealed, there should have been with it an end 
of the monopoly ; but part of it has been trans- 
ferred to beer shops, the occupiers of which are 
allowed to sell beer in retail upon taking out a 
license from the excise, for which 2/. is. are paid. 
A great clamour has been raised by the ovmers 
of public-houses, who have been dq[)rived of a 
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part of their monopoly, and by magistrates, who 
do not choose to part with their power of licen- 
sing, against those beer shops ; which, at all events, 
do not injure the morals of the poor people, 
more than the public-houses. The correction 
of the morals of the people, however, lies deeper 
than in the removal of beer shops. It is to be 
effected, as already said, by the influence of 
sound instruction, which induces good habits. 
But the monopoly yet remains to be further re- 
moved. Beer and ale should not be prevented 
from being sold freely, or otherwise than as 
bread and cheese are sold. The beer duty being 
at an end, it does not appear why a license 
should be necessary ; but, if it is, a license should 
be granted to any shopkeeper choosing to sell 
beer and ale by retail, not to he consumed upon 
the premises; for which not more than 5s. should 
be charged. 

Of assessed taxes, the most objectionable is 
the duty on windows, which, with the house tax, 
was a commutation for the duties on tea, which 
have been doubled since they were commuted. 
The window duty is a tax upon health ; for air 
and light in dwellings are necessary to health. 
It also limits the quantity of glass and frames of 
windows that might be used, and, in this way, 
limits industry. 

By every caiTiage which the duty on carriages 
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prevents from being used, some five or six 
workmen are prevented from receiving employ- 
ment. This duty, therefore, being a tax upon 
industry, ought to be repealed. 

So the duty upon clerks and servants is a tax 
upon employment. Menials are not a descrip- 
tion of servants to be encouraged, but neither 
are they to be discouraged. All regulations in 
the shape of taxes are bad : but this tax affects 
also bailiffs, gardeners, and other useful ser- 
vants. It also prevents occasional employment. 

Stamps are a tax upon property. The ob- 
jection is to their excess and inequality. They 
are all excessive, and some of them partial. The 
probate and administration duty, and residue and 
legacy duty, ought to extend to real as well as 
personal estate; but there ought to be no re- 
sidue or legacy duty in the case of children ; and 
if there is to be a duty upon the transfer of the 
stock of Joint Stock Companies, or an ad valorem 
duty on conveyances, there is no good reason 
why there should not be a duty upon the transfer 
of Bank Stock, and East India Stock, and even 
of Government Stock. 

It is to be hoped that the improvement of 
our duties of customs will enable our Minister of 
Finance to repeal and reduce internal duties, all 
of which more or less press upon home industry, 
which duties of customs tend to promote. But 

N 4 
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if it should become necessary, in any future 
emergency, to reswt to internal duties, they 
should be so imposed as to leave the subject- 
matter of the duty as nearly as may be in the 
same situation in which it would be if there 
were no tax imposed on it ; and, in particular, 
the process of any mBUvhctuve should never be 
interfered with, and any duty upon any ingre- 
dient used in it, if it cannot be avoided, should be 
so low as not to entitle the manu&cturer to claim 
any allowance in respect of it. Such allow- 
ances, however, should not be given in any case : 
they occasion loss of time and trouble to the 
manufacturer, and expense to the public in 
checking their excess, if they do not give rise to 
fraud much beyond the value of the allowances. 
Wherever the manu£icture is interfered with, 
there is an end of its improvement ; and wherever 
loss of time or trouble is occasioned to the 
manufacturer, he must repay himself by an addi- 
tional charge, whereby, in all such cases, the 
public are made to pay more by reason of the in- 
terference than they pay by reason of the tax. 

In the year 1815, we raised eighty-five mil- 
lions sterling, with less pressure upon the people 
than we raise fifty millions sterling now. The 
pressure must have arisen from causes which 
have come into operation since the year 1815. 
These are restraints upon industry, previously 
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existing or since imposed, becoming progressively 
severe, through the continuing rise in the ex- 
changeable value of money. Some of these re- 
straints have been adverted to in the course of 
this enquiry. The most extensive and severe 
are the restraints arising from the operation of 
the Com Laws ; which, by distressing one third 
of the population engaged in agriculture, and 
rendering such third unable to purchase pro- 
ducts of manufacture, bring distress upon the 
other two thirds of the population j and by the 
operation of the Bank monopoly, which drives 
capital from general industry, as the oper- 
ation of the Com Laws drives it from the cul- 
tivation of the soil. If such restraints be re- 
moved, and our duties of customs be properly 
apportioned, we shall again be enabled to raise 
without pressure a much larger sum than fifty 
millions per annum ; and the surplus can then go 
in redemption of the national debt. If we do 
so, our national debt, large as it is, need not give 
us much concern. The fifty millions we now 
raise, though with pressure, are what the people 
can spare from the annual retums of their 
industry — which cannot be less than five hun- 
dred millions per annum. Now, a landed pro- 
prietor would not consider himself very heavily 
burthened if the debt he owed did not amount 
to two years* free rent of his estate. 
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But all our revenue boards should be re- 
modelled, and the manner of keeping their ac- 
counts should be simplified. One superintend- 
ant with a deputy would direct the business of 
the customs and excise much better than thir- 
teen commissioners, of which each of these 
boards consists. So in the case of stamps and 
taxes, whose board is less than one half of that 
number, one superintending oflScer with a de- 
puty would be sufficient. 

The most cumbrous and antiquated board of 
all should be swept away altogether. I mean the 
Exchequer. Its place may be immediately sup- 
plied by the Bank of England, which should be to 
the state what a banker is to a private person. All 
the taxes as they reach the revenue boards from 
the receivers by whom they are collected, should 
be paid into the Bank of England, upon a general 
account for every year opened in the name of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, by whom 
warrants should be directed to be prepared to be 
superscribed by the King, after the close of 
every session of Parliament, assigning to each 
department of the state, an amount equal to the 
grant made by Parliament for the branch of the 
public service entrusted to its care, in which 
warrant should be inserted the name of the 
officer by whom drafts are to be from time to 
time made upon the Bank, on account of such 
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service. Every such warrant should be sent to 
the Bank, as its authority for paying such drafts 
from time to time not exceeding such amount. 
The Bank will thus charge itself in the general 
account with all the amount of taxes for the 
year received by it, and it will discharge itself 
by the particular account, shewing the amounts 
paid by it from time to time, on account of each 
branch of the public service. The account for 
each year might thus be stated with the utmost 
certainty and with great faciUty. Much trouble 
will also be saved to His Majesty, and the Lords 
of the Treasury, with great accuracy, as well as 
simplicity of account. 
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PUBLIC OPINION. 
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Those who have perused the preceding pages, 
will perceive, that a distinction is to be made 
between opinions generally received, on many 
subjects of great importance, and public opi- 
nion. 

In such cases, the question is not, what public 
opinion is, but what it ought to be. 

Upon many of such subjects, impressions 
have been taken from persons whose interests 
were concerned, and whose opinions have been 
adopted, without reflecting that such persons 
were incompetent judges in their own case ; of 
which, moreover, they may have taken very 
limited, as well as partial views. Further, the 
opinions generally received, in such cases, are the 
opinions of practical men, who know the practice 
of the branch of industry in which they may 
have been engaged, but know little of the 
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principles upon which even such branch of in- 
dustry depends, and still less of the principles 
upon which general industry rests. Sound 
opinions, in all such cases, can be arrived at only 
by an accurate collection and examination of 
facts, — in which care must be taken that none are 
omitted, — and in a deliberate consideration of 
such facts, not only separately and in their 
various ramifications, but also in their numerous 
combinations. 

It is for this purpose that this book has been 
published. Its conclusions rest upon principles 
deduced from the course of examination here 
recommended. Their truth or falsehood can 
be perceived only by an attentive perusal 
of the grounds upon which those conclusions 
rest, at least as careful as that which has been 
bestowed in collecting the materials upon which 
the statements have been made, and in arriving 
at the conclusions which have been drawn. 

Opinions generally received, at one time, upon 
such subjects, have been very different from 
opinions generally received at another time 
upon them. Within our own remembrance, any 
benefit to result from the education of the lower 
orders, in this country, was generally disputed. 
Such benefit is now generally admitted. Opi- 
nions generally received, in matters of religion, 
were very different half a century ago from what 
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they are now ; nay, even a quarter of a century 
ago : and they were still more different two cen- 
turies ago than they are now. Opinions, in 
matters of religion, are, as Lord Bacon expresses 
it, "to be won and reduced by the force of 
" truth, by the aid of time, and by all good 
" means of instruction and persuasion." It is 
so in all other cases, as well as in matters of 
religion ; and no other means ever can avail in 
enabling the public to come to a right opinion. 

When such means are pursued, the opinions 
generally received will ultimately come to be 
right The public opinion is the opinion of the 
men in the country most capable of forming a 
sound opinion. Those always must be the best 
informed who make a proper use of their infor- 
mation. Even such men may hold and express, 
and do hold and express, different opinions; 
but the collision of opinion among men of infor- 
mation, like the operation of competition among 
men of industry, works out wholesome results. 

The legislature, then, has to guard against 
generally received opinions, particularly among 
a class interested in the subject-matter of such 
opinions. It ought not to adopt any opinion, 
or suffer itself to receive any impression, without 
examination. 

Still, however, the public opinion is, that 
which is generally received as the public opi* 
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nion at the time. Nevertheless, the public opi- 
nion may be wrong ; and the examination which 
the legislature may and ought to bestow may 
satisfy it, that the public opinion is wrong in the 
case brought before it. In such a situation, its 
course is, to refrain from acting. It cannot act 
in the face of the public opinion : but if it acts 
with it, it will act to the injury of the commu- 
nity, who will visit it with its wrath, when it 
comes to be (as the legislature at all times 
ought to be) better informed. 

Public opinion is often mixed up with public 
feeling, which often proceeds from temporary 
excitement. Right public feeling depends upon 
right moral habits; which, again, spring from 
sound instruction. Such moral feeling is, and 
ought to be, permanent; and violence ought 
never to be done to it by the legislature. Tem- 
porary feeling or excitement ought never to be 
yielded to. The legislature should pause until 
the excitement shall have passed away. The 
legislature itself may be under the influence of 
temporary feeling or excitement ; in which case, 
it is manifest it ought to do nothing until it shall 
be satisfied that the excitement has ceased. 

Public opinion fastens upon men, as well as 
things. Though sometimes misled by interest 
or prejudice, or excitement, or deception prac- 
tised upon it, the estimate which it forms of 
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men is generally more correct than the estimate 
which it forms of things. It is upon this result 
that character rests. If the public &lls into 
error in this respect, it seldom fails to find out 
its mistake ; and then it makes up for the mea- 
sure of its injustice, by heaping up the measure 
of its favour. 

Public opinion is the tribunal to which all 
public men are amenable : they are all tried at 
its bar: they cannot escape from it. The^ 
may possess it for a time, but they cannot enjoy 
it long without deserving it 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 



HThe proceedings of a session of Parliament 
are like the plan of a campaign : they should 
be considered and settled before the season for 
operation begins. 

Every measure to be brought forward by the 
government should be matured, and every bill 
to be brought in by it should be prepared during 
the vacation; and the whole should be pro- 
pounded immediately after the address is voted, 
and the necessary resolutions should be pro- 
posed, and the necessary bills shoulcl be pre- 
sented forthwith thereafter. 

The ground would be thus pre-occupied^ and 
the ministers of the government should not 
suffer themselves to be driven from it. 

The country would thus also come to know 
every measure by which it wa3 to be affected, in 
time to enable every interest in it to take care 
of itself. The interests of this great country 
are so numerous, and so various, that no public 
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measure can come before Parliament, which will 
not affect them in some way or other. It is 
from the persons whose interests are to be af- 
fected, that the government or the legislature 
can receive the details necessary to the right 
consideration of any measure whatever ; and if 
bills are neither announced nor brought in until 
the dose of the session, how can these details 
be afforded, or how can those interests be pro- 
tected ? The instances of suffering thus brought 
upoE the.<x)untry. have been sinimt as numerous 
as. the bills of most importance that have been 
passed. One instance is quite, sufficient tck der 
monatrate the consequence: the bill to alter 
the duties on tea was not broiight in until the 
very close of the session, and received the royal 
assent among the last of the billa that were 
passed ;, namely, on the 29th of August. It was 
a consequence of the bill^ which jpecdived the 
royal assent only the day before, to give effect 
to the arrangement made with the East India 
Company. Both bills should have been in- 
trQduc^d.at the. commencement: of the, session; 
but the second should, at all events, have; been 
brought in as soon as the first The- trade^ to 
China, the opening up of which had been a fa- 
vourite^ object with the public many years before, 
was no longer to be carried on by the East India 
Company, — becau3ethat company could inotx:arry 
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it on in competition with the country at large, -— 
but was thereafter to be carried on by individuals, 
who could sustain a competition with each other. 
By the one bill the trade was thrown open, and 
by the other it has again been shut The East 
India Company can no longer carry it on, and 
others in the country cannot embark in it, be- 
cause the duties they are to pay are so contrived 

embark in the trade. 

Need a word more be said, to show, not merely 
the propriety, but the necessity of introducing 
all public bills at the commencement of the 
session? This was the ancient and the right 
course of proceeding, the memorial of which 
remains, of every bill bearing to be passed as on 
the first day of the session, until the bill was 
passed which was brought in by the late Lord 
Stanhope, requiring all bills to bear date on the 
day on which they received the Royal assent 
(33 Geo, 8. c. IS.) 

The ground is not only not pre-occupied by 
the government at the commencement of a 
session of Parliament, but it is pre-occupied by 
others. Sixty-one notices of motions were given 
on the first day of the present sessicm. 

The legislative business of the country must 
not be continued to be done (or rather, not to 
be done, 'but marred)^ in this manner. 

o 9 
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Every l^islative act proceeds best firom the 
government, with whom tlie responsibility of 
every legislative measure rests. Still there is 
no reason, but the contrary, why legislative acts 
should not be proposed by any member of the 
l^^lature. 

But they should not be rashly or crudely 
brought forward. The course which has been 
taken with regard to private bills, suggests a 
wholesome course in this respect Every private 
bill is sent to a committee up stairs. Every 
public bill, brought in by any individual Mem- 
ber of Parliament, should be sent to a committee 
up stairs also. If that committee does not think 
fit to report the bill to the house, then there 
is an end of it, at least, for that session. If 
the committee to whom any such bill shall 
be referred shall report it to the house, then, 
and then only, it comes to be discussed by either 
house of Parliament, upon the report, or upon 
the third reading of the bill ; whereas, at present, 
either house has a debate upon the motion to 
bring a biU, which it may negative ; or upon the 
bill itself, when it shall be brought in, which it 
may throw out ; or upon clauses in it, which can 
be much better discussed, at least, in the first 
instance, in a committee up stairs. 

Neither house of Parliament would, in this 
way, part with any sound discussion upon, or 
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auy deliberate consideration, which it ought to 
give to, every legislative measure. But both 
houses would be saved long speeches upon mo- 
tions which fall to the ground, and discussions 
which lead to no result. The measure, what- 
ever it might be, if it was fit to be discussed and 
deliberated upon by the whole house, would 
thus be matured, and put in a proper shape for 
its consideration. 

But the constitution of committees up stairs 
ought to be altered, both with reference to 
public and to private bills ; to which last I shall 
advert first. 

Formerly, when any private bill was opposed, 
it was customary to move, and to allow, that all 
should have voices who came to the committee ; 
that is, that the whole house might attend the 
committee, though eight only were required to 
constitute it This practice still obtains in the 
House of Lords; but now, in the House of 
Commons, at the commencement of every ses- 
sion of Parliament, lists are prepared, under the 
direction of the Speaker, of so many counties 
and boroughs, the members for which, varying 
from 120 to ISO, compose the committee, of 
whom any five form a quorum. The constitu- 
tion of committees hais not been thereby im- 
proved. Though five form a quorum, and few 
more can be prevailed upon to attend regularly, 

o 3 
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whOe the case either of the proinoters or the 
opponents of the ImU is in hearing, there is little 
difficulty in persuading sometimes hal^ *some- 
times even the whole of the members sitting 
for the counties or boroughs named in the list^ 
to come and give a vote upon a subject of which 
they are totally ignorant, as ^ as information 
could have been got by attending the com- 
mittee. 

The House of Commons cannot be aware 
how much it has thus suffered in the estima- 
tion of the public; otherwise it would have 
relieved itself from the reproach thus brought 
upon it. The business of a committee parti- 
cipates as much of a judicial as it does of a 
legislative proceeding. Justice cannot be done 
(at least, it will be in vain to attempt to persuade 
either the promoters or the opponents of a bill 
to believe that it can be done), otherwise than 
by the close attendance of members while the 
committee is sitting. Men come from aU parts 
of the coimtry as parties, agents, or witnesses 
on these bills. They observe how they are 
dealt with in committees. They return home, 
and carry with them the conviction and the 
intelligence, which they convey to their neigh<^ 
hours in the country inducing them, and those 
who listen to them, to believe, that the mem- 
bers of the house, in the house, are as in* 
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correct (I had almost used a stropger term) 
as they have observed members in its commit- 
tees to be. 

No committee on a private bill should consist 
of more than four persons: this number is 
quite sufficient for the purposes of cool enquiry 
and deliberate consideration, which numbers only 
serve to prevent The member who brought in 
the bill should be the chairman ; the committee 
will thus have the advantage of his local know- 
ledge, and he will be relieved from the painful 
situation of giving a vote j which will be sup- 
posed, by one or other of the parties, to proceed 
from local bias or prejudice. 

If such a constitution shall be given to com- 
mittees, the members of the house should take 
the duty by rotation. It would thus fell lightly 
upon any member } who moreover, if the attend- 
ance should be inconvenient, or otherwise ob- 
jectionable to him, might be excused by the 
house, upon his naming, with the consent of the 
parties, another member willing to attend for 
him. The object in, all such cases, is, to put 
members in a situation, where they will act in 
their legislative, in the same way as they would 
in their individual, capacity ; that is, upon the 
responsibility of their character. If men do not 
act rightly in a private station, they will never 
act rightly in a public one ; and it is in vain to 
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expect of men, in public life, better things than 
are to be expected of them in private life«r 

As private bills are sent to committees up 
staird for examination and consideration, so any 
public bill, that is proposed to be brought in by 
a member not of the government, should be 
sent to a committee up stairs also. There will 
then be this distinction between bills brought in 
by the government, and bills brought in by 
members not of the government; that bills 
brought in by the government may be con- 
sidered and discussed, in all their stages, in the 
house, but other public bills will be discussed 
and considered in a committee up stairs, before 
they shall be discussed and considered by the 
house. The government ought to mature every 
measure and prepare every bill in the vacation ; 
and the house has the sanction of the respons- 
ibility of the members of the government, not 
only for character, but for place, that the mea- 
sure has been matured, and that the bill is well 
prepared. But there is no such sanction, in the 
case, of an individual member ; who may, more- 
over, be under the influence of excitement, from 
which the government ought at all times to be 
free, or of the influence of his constituents, or 
under the feeling of a false popularity : against 
all which it is fit that the house should be 
guarded by the intervention of a committee, to 
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whom the bill should be referred as a matter <^ 
course. The member who proposes it will thus 
obtain his object, if the bill is what it ought to 
be ; and the House will be saved from the loss 
of much time and interruption to the public 
business, if it be not what it ought to be. 

When any public committee is now appointed, 
some twenty or thirty members are selected, 
upon the suggestion of the mover. Such com* 
mittees are .not fitted, either for enquiry or con- 
sideration. It can hardly be expected that any 
twenty or thirty persons will agree as to the 
course to be pursued in any enquiry, or submit 
to the regularity necessary to the elucidation of 
truth in the examination of evidence. The 
course of enquiry followed is, thus, either that 
proposed by the mover of the committee, or a 
sort of compromise among its members ; all of 
whom are entitled to put questions during the 
course of the proceeding, often to the disturb- 
ance of the r^ularity of its proceedings, and the 
expiscation of the truth. Numbers in this way 
only serve to perplex and confound the proceed- 
ing, and remove the responsibility which ought 
always to belong to it. 

Whether for the purposes of enquiry, or for 
the purpose of considering and reporting upon a 
bill, a committee should never consist of more 
than five members. Here the chairman, who 
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will be either the mover of the committee, or 
some member of his suggestion, should have a 
vote, as well as every other member. The mea* 
sure is a public one, and should be free from the 
local bias or prejudice, which should supersede 
the vote of the chairman of a private committee. 
The naming of the committee may be given to 
the member who moves the enquiry, or proposes 
the bill.* 

But in moving for an enquiry, the member 
who moves it should state the ulterior measure 
of which it is meant to form the foundation. 
Without an ulterior measure, which is fit to be 
adopted, there should be no enquiry. In all 

* In the case of a Select Committee, it was determined bj 
the house, << that, at the examination of witnesses, any 
^ member of the house may be present; but the Select 
<< Committee only are to send for the witnesses and examine 
" them ; " — and it was ordered, " that no member of the 
<< house shall be present at the debate, disposition, or pen- 
<^ ning of the business by the Select Committee; but only to 
<< be present at the examination, and that without inter- 
" position." (Hatsell, vol. iv. p. 135., note.) According to 
this resolution, any member who chooses may attend a 
Select Committee, though he is not allowed to interfere with 
its proceedings. If many members were so to choose to be 
present at a Select Committee, the attendance might be 
inconvenient to it. But, supposing the number of a Select 
Committee to be limited to five members, as here suggested, 
it may deserve consideration, whether any member or mem- 
bers, with the permission of the House, may not be allowed 
to attend a Select Committee, in the way of assistants to it 
in its proceedings. 
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cases, therefore, before a committee of enquiry 
is appointed, the ulterior measure, as stated by 
the mover, must undergo discussion and con- 
sideration ; and if the ulterior measure shall not 
be approved of, then no committee should be 
appointed. 

As soon as conveniently may be, after its 
appointment, every committee of enquiry should 
draw up a plan of its intended proceedings, 
which should be reported to the house, and 
printed ; whereby every subject of the realm, in 
the case of an enquiry, as well as in the case of a 
bill (which should also be printed before being 
referred to a committee), would learn the sub- 
ject-matter to which the labours of the com- 
mittee were to be directed ; and it should be 
allowed to any of the subjects of the realm to 
petition the house in behalf of their interests, 
if they are prepared to show that they will suffer, 
either by any bill referred to a committee, or by 
any ulterior measure which is to be founded 
upon its report ; and all such petitions should be 
referred to the committee, whether it be ap- 
pointed to consider and report upon a bill, or to 
make an enquiry and report with reference to 
any ulterior measure, in order that it may hear 
the parties by themselves (if not by their coun- 
sel or agents), and any witnesses who may come 
before it in support of any such petition. 
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By this, or some such course of procedure, 
both houses of Parliament will be enabled to 
devote their time and attention to the public 
business of the country, and the government 
wiU be freed from much mtexruption at present 
given to it, without depriving the country of 
any benefit it may derive from the labours of 
individual members, or preventing individual 
members from bringing forward and carrying, 
if they be right and fitting, any measure calcu* 
lated to promote its welfare. There will only 
be cast upon them, and those whom they them- 
selves may choose to associate with them in 
their labours, the duty of maturing every such 
measure, before the time of the house shall be 
occupied in discussing it 

But the proper business of the legislature is 
not only interrupted by the crude motions of 
members, but by the crude petitions of subjects 
of the realm. 

Here there is more difficulty, because the 
right of petition is of the utmost importance, 
and should neither be narrowed nor confined. 
Nevertheless, perhaps, it may be regulated. As 
every member who proposes an enquiry should 
be obliged to state the ulterior measure of which 
the result of an enquiry is to form the founda- 
tion ; so it will not be too much to require, that 
all petitioners should state in their petition, not 
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only the 8ubject>matter of their complaint, with 
its cause or causes, but the particular means or 
measure by which such cause or causes will be 
removed. The house to whom the petition 
may be presented may thus receive some useful 
information upon which it can proceed. 

A perfect lawgiver should be possessed of all 
existing knowledge. He should not only be 
imbued with the principle of things, but fur- 
nished with their details. Right education, witli 
sound instruction and unwearied study, wiU do 
much in this behalf; but human nature does not 
admit of such perfection in any individual. The 
division of mental power, like the division of 
bodily labour, however, may produce an aggre- 
gate approaching to this perfection, and that 
aggr^ate is the legislature. But the l^islature 
cannot avail itself of all the information within 
or without its walls (and it should avail itself 
of both), unless it enables that information to 
operate separately as well as combinedly. I say 
separately, for the same person, when acting in 
his individual capacity, and when forming part 
of a crowd, constitutes two different persons. In 
the one case, he can exercise the whole powers 
of his mind, and avail himself of the whole of 
his acquired knowledge. In the other, he is 
hurried along by the impulse of others, who con- 
trol him, but whom he cannot controul. In 
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order, dierefore, to avail itself of all the informa- 
mation of the country, as well as of its own 
members, for the purpose of making its mea^ 
sures perfect, and also for the protection of the 
interests entrusted to its care, the legislature 
should so r^ulate its proceedings as to enable 
all that information to come into useful opera- 
tion. 

The government has it at all times in its 
power to command the information, not only of 
every part, but of every person in the country. 
If it fails to do so in maturing and preparing its 
measures, its members run the hazard of losing 
their places ; for no government can receive sup- 
port that brings forward iU-digested measures in 
Parliament Any measure of the government, 
therefore, may be discussed in the house before 
being submitted to a committee up stairs, be- 
cause the house has this sanction, that the 
government had availed itself of all the informa- 
tion it can command in the preparation of it ; 
though, even in the case of the government, it 
would be well, in many cases, that bills brought 
in by it should be discussed in such a committee 
before bemg considered by the house. 

Any member may^ no doubt, avail himself of 
the information of others in maturing any mea- 
sure which he is desirous of submitting to the 
house ; but his means in this respect are limited. 
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and there seems to be a rage for legislation, 
which appears to be ungovernable, and requires 
to be put under control ; for which nothing ap- 
pears to be better calculated than the sanction 
of a committee up stairs, before the time and 
attention of the house shall be bestowed upon 
it, which ought to be devoted to the public 
service. 

Some regulation in this respect is absolutely 
necessary. The business of the country cannot 
continue to be dealt with in Parliament, as it has 
been in the two last sessions. 

England, suffering under the consequences of 
bad legislation, but with her energies and means 
unbroken ; Ireland, relieved from the bad go- 
vernment of centuries, swelling into prosperity, 
amidst the ferment of agitation and the struggles 
of hostile sects and parties for power and for 
place, — present a field that never was before 
opened to statesmen in any age or country. 
Surely the situation cannot fail to call forth men 
fit for the occasion. There is, among the middle 
classes in England, a mass of intelligence, and 
wealth, and moral power, quite sufficient to 
propel the higher and control the lower ; which 
only requires to be called into considerate 
action, to raise the United Kingdom to a pin- 
nacle of prosperity,- infinitely beyond what has 
ever been attained in any country. Ultraism, 
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whether in the shape of Radicalism, Toryism, or 
Whiggism, must be superseded by sound intelli^ 
gence, ceaseless discretion, unwearied diligence, 
and straightforward action ; proceeding from 
boundless probity and undeviating integrity. 



THE END. 
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